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Artic te I, 


Memoirs of Great Britain amd Ireland,. Fram the Diffolution of 
the laft Parliament of Charles II. until the Sea- Batile off La 
Hogue. Jy Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 410, 183. doards. 
Cadell. 7 


HESE Memoirs, which relate to the moft important pe~ 
riod of Britifh hiftory, were undertaken by the advice 
of the late right honourable Charles Yorke, to whofe memory 
they are infcribed ; who likewife advifed the author not to 
truft to printed books for materials, but to procure accefs te 
original papers. In confequence .of this admonition, it ap- 
pears, that Sir John Dalrymple has induftrioufly exerted him- 
felf in procuring ufeful manufcripts in England, Scotland, 
and France. We cannot help regretting, however, that fo 
valuable a work as is here prefented to the public, fhould not 
have been enriched with the evidence of thofe family- memoirs 
in London of great authority, which the author was anxious 
to have feen, and for obtaining which, we wifh he had cone 
defcended to the neceffary train of follicitation. 

Befides the authority of original papers, Sir John Dalryme 
ple has adopted feveral anecdotes tran{mitted by oral tradition, 
which he confiders as of fufficient authenticity whén generally 
current, and relative to a period fo late and interefting as that 
which is the fubje&t of the Memoirs. We have no reafon to 
queftion the truth of any anecdote introduced by the author 
in this work, though we muft be of opinion, that 4 general 
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admiffion of traditional evidence is dangerous to the credibility 
of hiftory. Though it be allowed, that neither the opportu- 
nities of information of the firft hiftorians of any period may 
be fufficient to colleé all the materials that are requifite for 
an explicit detail of faéts, nor their fanfion be of adequate 
confideration to ftamp unqueftionable authenticity on fubjeés 
of common report; yet there certainly ought to remain. a 
great degree of referve, in adopting circumftances that are 
not founded on more particular authority than that of com- 
mon fame. As many of the tranfaétions which hiftory re- 
lates, depend originally on the evidence of a few individuals, . 
common report can be confidered, in fuch cafes, only asa 
general echo to the voice of its refpeCtive authors, and its 
authority therefore ought not to be eftimated by the general 
credit it may obtain, but by that which feems due by the Jaws 
of evidence to the teftimony of the original propagators. We- 
are, however, fully fatisfied with the authenticity of the tra- 
ditional anecdotes related by this author, as they are adopted 
under fuch limitations as can offer no violence to hiftorical 
faith ; and, as he informs us, that, in the courfe of his re- 
fearches, he has often found a current report, of which no 
one can tell the origin, authenticated by a number of original 
papers, which is fuch a collateral proof of authenticity as can 
admit of no doubt. 

The author has prefixed to thefe Memoirs, a judicious re- 
view of the political fate of England, from the commence- 
ment of the monarchy until the Reftoration ; as alfo a review 
of events after that period, more particularly conne&ed with 
his fubje¢t. We are fenfible of the great difficulty which every 
hiftorian muft labour under, in giving an account of the reign 
of Charles IJ. as it is well known that the arcana of govern- 
ment, efpecially what related to foreign negociations, were 
never preferved more inviolable than by that prince, who to 
an extraordinary degree of affability joined the moft profound 
diffimulation, and an universal diftruft of his fervants. 

We agree with Sir John Dalrymple, that the beft key to 
the fecrets of that reign lies in the difpatches of Barillop, the 
French ambaflador ; and it gives us pleafure to find, that fuch 
application has been made to the miniftry at Verfailles, for co- 
pies of thefe difpatches, that the author cannot fail of obtain- 
ing them. When they are procured, the publication of them 
would certainly be highly acceptable; and if Sir John Dal, 
rymple would, at the fame time, favour the, world with a com- 
plete edition of the original papers. he has made ufe of in his 
work, we hope that the expence of a fecond volume is a tax 
which the public would pay with chearfulnef§, when it was 
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occafioned by a work of fo much confequence to an interefting 

period of their hiftory. ? | 
The chara&ers and various objeéts of the confpiratars in 

the Rye-houfe plot, are diftinélly delineated in thefe Memoirs. 


* This band of friends was compofed of lord Ruffel, illuftrioug 
from the nobility of bis defcent; of Hampden, deriving {til 
greater luftre from the commoner his grandfather ; of Lord Effex, 
the friend of Ruflel ; and of Algernoon Sidney,-who derived his 
blood from a long train of Englifh nobles and heroes, and his fen- 
timents from the patriots and heroes of antiquity; a man in fome 
of whofe letters all the yng yet tender eloquence of Brutus, 
breathes forth, and who, in firmnefs and fimplicity of charadter, 
refembled that firtt of Romans. Lord Ruffel, though heirto the . 
greatelt fortune inthe kingdom, yet efteeming the meanett freemag 
to be his equal, fo difinrerefted, that he never accepted any office 
of profit or power under government, was the molt popular man 
ip England. From principle and reafoning, more than from na- 
tural vigoyr of fentiment, he affumed the high tone of oppofition 
to arbitrary power, and therefore the higher praife was due ta . 
him. When Charles difappointed the bill of exclufion, Lord Ruf 
fel faid, ‘* If his father had advifed the meafure, he would have 
been the firft to impeach him.” But what he only faid, Effex and 
Sidney would haye done. Effex had been lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Jand, and at the head of the treafury; but threw every honour of 

overnment behind him, becaufe he preferred the people to the 
King, Sidney had been active equally in parliament and in the 
field, againft Charles I. as lomg as that prince was an object of ter- 
ror; but, when he was appointed to be one of his judges, he re- 
fufed to trample upon an enemy who could no longer defend hiim- 
felf. He checked and prevented fome attempts againft the life of 
Charles II. while a youth. He oppofed Cromwell, from the fame 
hatred of arbitrary power, which had made him rebel againft his 
fovereign. After the reftoration, he fubmitted to a yoluntary ba- 
nifhment during fixteen years; becaufe he did not efteem that tg 
be any longer his country, from which he thought liberty had fled, 
He returned to England, only with a view to pay the laft duties 
to his father, the Earl of Leicefter, who was dying, and then to 
quit it for ever; but, drawing in with his native air that fpirit of 
party, which almoft no Briton can refift, he altered his intention, 
and plunged into alt the cabals of the popular leaders in parliament, 
He had received a pardon from Charles il. for his offences again 
overnment; but, like Brutus, be thought that no obligations to 
Fimfelf could thake off thofe which he owed to his country. The 
high rank of the-Duke of Monmouth, with his frill higher popula- 
rity in the nation, made thefe men receive him into their coyncils, 
who was at this time particularly irritated by the affronts which 
had been lately put upon him. Effex introduced into the fame 

councils Lord Howard, who, forgetting the nobitity of bigs b! 
amidft republican notions, had fitten as a Commoner in pores = 
Cromwell’s parliaments ; a man againft whom Ruffel, though his 
near relation, had long entertained an ayerfion ; either from an an- 
tipathy, which nature fometimes gives men.qgainft their hane, or 
from the common repugnance which people of filent tempers have 
to the loquacious. But Howard aflumed merit from*his late fuf, 
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ferings, and his continual complaints of them were recounted 
pledges of his fincerity. ie 

_ * By long Tociety in party, the fentiments of thefe men in po- 
litics had come to be the fame; and, as often happens to men of 
fimilar fentiments, they believed their objeé&ts to be the fame too, 
although they were very different. Ruffel, Effex, and Hampden, 
intended to make no further ufe of infurreétion, than to exclude 
the Duke of York, and to fix the barriers of the conftitution with 
recifion. Sidney aimed at the deftruétion*of monarchy, and on 
its ruins to found that republic, which in imagination he adored. 
Monmouth hoped, amidit public diftractions, to pave a way for 
himfelf to the throne. Howard, with luxuriant eloquence and 
wit, adopted the views of each particular perfon, and incited all 
“Y vigour and action, feeling for moments what they felt through 
ife. 

‘ Although thefe perfons difliked Shaftefbury, they all, except 
Sidney, who (corned theintercourfe, entered into a communication 
of meafures with him, becaufe they ftood in need of his vaft party 
in the city, which was as daring as himfelf Shaftefbury’s only 
object was revenge. For, having lately informed the Duke of 
York that the Dutchefs of Portfmouth had. prevailed upon the 
King to get her fon named his fucceffor by parliament; and, 
having offered to communicate other fecrets to the Duke, if he 
would pardon what was palit, the Duke broke off the converfation, 
by faying coldly, ** My Lord Shaftefbury, you ftand more in need 
** of the King’s pardon, than of mine.” Lord Grey, endowed with 
the knowledge of letters and arts, but who bid under it a foul void 
of that virtue to which that knowledge is’ allied, joined the con- 
{piracy ; a man from whofe loofe life no generous enterprize was 
expected. A jury had lately found him guilty of debauching his 
wife's fitter, a daughter of a noble family ; but, in the noife of 
public diftraétions, he hoped te make his private vices be forgot by 
the world and himfelf. Sir Thomas Arinftrong, equally carelets, 
but more innocent, followed his example: he had been colonel of 
the guards, gentleman of the horfe to the king, the attendant of all 
his fortunes, and a companion in his pleafures: but the fame fo- 
cial difpofition which had.attached him formeriy to the ‘father, 
attached him now tothe fon. Thefe were joined by Trenchard, 
who had inade the motion for the bill of exclufion in the houfe of 
commons, and who exhibited'in his perfon an example, common 


enough in public life, of great political, but of little perfonal cou- . 


. oa: ; 
rage. Major Wildman, a violent republican, who had been an 


agitator in Cromwell’s army ; Rumfey, one of Cromwell's colonels, 
whofe reputation as a brave blunt foldier was high ; and dy) ktm 
a Scotchman, and diffenting clergyman, remarkable for ferving 
his party, and faving himéelf, in all plots, were the only perfons of 
inferior note who were admitted to their cabals. Their meetings 
were held chiefly at the houle of one Shepherd, a wine merchant in 
the city, and who was accounted an humble and difcreet depen- 
dent ; 2 dangerous character to be trufted with the fecrets of the 
great, in confpiracies. The moft formidable of the con{pirators 
were Effex, Sidney, and Hampden; partly becaufe they were ae- 
termined deifts, and partly becaufe they who believe they have a 
right over their own lives, are alwife maiters of thofe of other men. 
Bur Hampecpe formed rather for the detailof oppofition in parha- 
ment, than for ‘the great ftrokes “of faétion in the ftate, although 


‘eminent when compared with other perfons, had neither a ta- 
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lehts nor the virtues of the ‘two former. Ruel invited Lord Ca-> 
vendifh, the friend whom he loved molt, to join the party. Ca- 
vendith, who thought the projeé& rath and premature, refufed ; and 
advifed, Ruffel to retreat, if he could without difhenour, but to. 
proceed, if he could not." ' 


In the account of the laft {cenes in the life of the duke of 
Monmouth, we meet with a very fingular traditional anecdote,, 
refpecting the behaviour of James II. to the lady of that un- 
fortunate nobleman. 


“ The Duke difcovered compunétion for the neglect with which. 
he had treated his lady, who, though not beautiful, had wit and 
tendernefs, and had brought him one of the greateit fortunes in 
Europe; and he defired to fee her alone. Affecting diftance from 
his treafons, and regard for her children, but, in reality, ftun 
with flighted love, even in death, the refufed to fee him, unlefs 
witnefles were prefent. Yet, by the tendernefs of her affection, and 
her repeated applications for mercy, fhe performed every duty of 
a wife and a friend. It is a family-report, that, on the morning 
of her hufband’s execution, James fent her a Ty > that he 
would breakfaft with her. She admitted the vifit, ras | a 
pardon was to attend it. James behaved with fondnefs to her 
children, and delivered her a grant, which he had brought with 
him, of her great family-eftate, which had fallen to the crown 
by her hufband’s attainder: ftrange mixture of indelicacy and ges 
nerofity !” , 

Sir John Dalrymple gives us the moft animated account of 
the miferies of the inhabitants of Londonderry, during that 
celebrated fiege, of any we have hitherto feen. | 

The portrait which our author exhibits of lord Dundee, 
is ftrongly expreffive of an uncommon caft of heroifm ; and 
he has introduced into 'the fame part of the Memoirs an 
account of the manners of the Scotch Highlanders, upon the 
fuppofition that in fature ages the fame of that people may be 
found only in the records of hiftory. , 


‘ Dundee had orders from his mafter not to fight M‘Kay, until 

a large force which was promifed from Ireland thould join him: 
hence he was kept during two mnths, cooped up in the moun- 
tains, furious from reftraint.. He was obliged continually to thift 
his quarters by prodigious marches, in order to avoid, or harrafs 
his enemy’s army, to obtain provifions, and fometimes to take ad- 
vantages: the firft meflenger of his approach, was generally his 
own army in fight: the frit intelligence of his retreat brought ac- 
counts that he was already out of his enemy’s reach. In fome of 
thofe marches, his men wanted bread, falt, and all liquors except 
water, during feveral weeks ; yet were afhamed to complain, when 
they obferved, that their commander lived not more delicately than 
themfelves. If any thing good was brought him to eat, he fent it 
to a faint or fick foldier : if a foldier was weary, he offered tocarry 
‘hisarms. He kept thofe who were with him from finking under 
their fatigues, not fo much by exhortation, as by preventing them 
from attending to their fufferings. For this reafon he walked ‘on 
foot with the men ; now by the fide of one clan, and anon by ye 
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6f arlother: he amufed them with jokes: he flattered them with 
his knowledge of their genealogies: he animated them by a reci4 
tal of the deeds of their anceftors,-and of the verfes of their bards, 
Ir was one of his maxims, that no general fhould fight with an ir- 
regular army, unlefs he was acquainted with every man he com- 
manded. Yet; with thefe habits of familiarity, the feverity of his 
difcipline was dreadful: the only punifhment he infliéted was 
death: “* All other punifhments,” he faid, “* difgraced a gentle 
man, and all who were with Him weré of tha¢ rank; but that 
death was a relief from the con(cioufnefs of crime.” It -is re- 
ported of him, that, having feen a youth fly in his firft a€tion, he 
pretended he had fent him to the rear on a meffage: the youth fled 
a fecond time: he brought him to the front of the army, and fay- 
ing, ‘* That a gentlem2n’s fon ought not to fall by the hands of a 
commé6n executioner,” fhot him with his own piftol. 

, * The army he comniarided was moftly compofed of highlanders 
from the interior parts of the highlands: a people untouched by 
the Roman or Saxon invafions on the fouth, and by thofe of the 
Danes on the eaft and weft tkirts of their country: the unmixed 
remains of that Celtic empire, which once ftretched from the pil- 
lars of Hercules to Archangel. As the manners of this race of 
men were, in the days of our fathers, the moft fingular in Europe, 
and, in thofe of our fons, may be found no where but in the re- 
cords of hiftory, it is proper here to defcribe them. 


‘ The highlanders were compofed ‘of a number of tribes called 


Clans, each of which bore a different namé, and lived upon thé 
Jands of a different chieftain. The members of every tribe were 
tied one to another, not only by the feudal, but by the patriarchal 
bond : for while the individuals which compofed it were vaffals or 
tenants of their own hereditary chieftain, they were alfo all de- 
fcended from his family, and could count exaétly the degree of 
their defcent: and the right of primogeniture,; together with the 
weaknefs of the laws to reach inacceffible countries, and more in- 
acceflible men, had, inthe revolution of centuries, converted thefe 
natural principles of conneétion betwixt the chicftain and his peo- 
ple, into the moft facred ties of human life. The caftle of the 
chieftain was a kind of palace, to which every’man of his tribe was’ 
made welcome, and where he was entertained according to his fta- 
tion in time of peace, and to which all flocked at the found of 
war. Thus the meaneft of the clan, knowing hiimfelf to be as well- 
born as the head of it, revered in his chieftain his own honour ; 
loved in bis clan his own blood ; Soinplained not of the difference 
of ftation into which fortune had thrown him, and refpeéted him- 
felf: the chieftain in return beftowed a proteétion, founded equally 
on gratitude, and the con{cicufnefs of his own intereft. Hence the 
higblanders, whom more favage nations called favage, carried, in 
the outward expreffion of their manners, the politenefs of courts 
without their vices, and, in their bofoms, the high point of ho- 
nour without its follies. 

‘ In countries where the furface is rugged, and.the climate un- 
certain, there is little room for the ufe of the plough; and, where 
no coal is to be found, and few provifions can be raifed, there is 
fill lefs for that of the anvi) and fhuttle. As the Highlanders were, 
upofi thefe accounts, excluded from extenfive agriculture and ma- 
nufaéture a-like, every family raifed jutt as much grain, and made 
as much rayment as fufficed for itfelf; and nature, whom art can- 
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not force, deftined them to the life of thepherds. Hence, they. 
had not that excefs of indu&ry which reduces man to a machine, 
nor that total want of it which finks him into a rank of animals 
below his own. ‘ 

‘ They lived in villages built in vallies and by the fides of rivers. 
At two feafons of the year, they were bufy : the one in the end of 
{pring and beginning of fummer, when they put the plough into 
the little land they had capable of receiving it, fowed their corns, 
and laid in their provifion of turf for the winter's fewel; the other, 
jult before winter, when they reaped theit harveit : the reft of the 
year was all their own for amifement or for war. If net engaged 
in war, they indulged themfelves in fummer in the moft delicious 
of all pleafures, to men ina cold climate and a romantic country, 
the enjoyment of the fun, and of -the fummer-views ef nature; 
never in the houfe during the day, even fleeping often at night in 
the open air, among the mountains and woods. They {pent the 
winter in the chafe, while the fun was up; and, in the evening, 
affembling altogether round a common fire, they entertained them- 
felyes with the fong, the tale, and the dance: but they were ige 
norant of fitting days and alps at games of {kill or of rth. 
amufements which keep the y in inaction, and the mind in a 
ftate of vitious activity! . 

‘ The want of a good, and even of a fine ear for mufic, was al- 
moft unknown amongft them; becaufe it was kept in eontinual 
practice, among the multitude from paffion, but by the wifer few, 
becaufe they knew that the love of mufic both heighitened the cour 
rage, and aftened the tempers of their people. ir vocal mufic 
was plaintive, even to the depth of melancholy; their inftrumen- 
tal either lively for brifk dances, or martial for the battle. Some 
of their tunes even contained the great, but natural, idea of a 
hiftory defcribed in mufic: the joys of a marriage, the noife of a 
quecrsl, the founding to arms, the rage of a. battle, the broken 

iforder of a flight, the whole concluding with the folemn dir 
and lamentation for the flain, By the loudnefs and artificial 
jarring of their war inftrument, the bag-pipe, which played con- 
tinualiy during ation, their {pirits were exalted to a phrenzy of 
courage in battle. , 

‘ They joined the pleafures of hiftory and poetry to thofe. of 
mufic, and the love of claffical learning to both. For, in order 
to cherith high fentiments in the minds of all, every confiderable 
family had a hiftorian who recounted, and a bard who fung, the 
deeds of the clan, and of its chieftain: and all, even the Towed 
in ftation, were fent to fchool in their youth ; partly becaule they 
had nothing elfe todo at that age, and partly becaufle literature 
was thought the diftinétion, not the want of it the mark, of good 
bith. - | 
‘ The feverity of their climate, the height of their, mountains, 
the diftance of their villages from each other, their love of the 
chafe and of war, with their defire to vifitand be vifited, forced 
them to great bodily exertions. The vaitnefs of the objects which 
furrounded them, lakes, mountains, rocks, cataraéts, extended 
and elevated their minds: for they were notin the ftate of men 
who only know the way from one market-town to another. | Their 
want of regular occupation led them, like the ancient Spartans, to 
contemplation, and the powers of converfation: powers which 
they exested in ftriking out the ee thoughts witich nature 
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fuggefted, not in languidly repeating thofe which they had learned 
from other people. 

‘ They valued themfelves, without undervaluing other nations, 
They loved to quit their own country to fee and to hear, adopted 
eafily the manners of others, and were attentive and infinuating 
where-ever they went: but they loved more to return home, to 
repeat what they had obferved ; and, among other things, to relate 
with aftonifhment, that they had been in the midft of great focie- 
ties, where every individual made his fenfe of independence to 
confift in keeping at a diftance from another. Yet they did not 
think themfeives entitled to hate or defpife the manners of ftran- 
gers, becaufe thefe differed from their own, For they revered the 
great qualities of other nations ; and only made their failings the 
fubject of an inoffenfive merriment. 

‘ When ftrangers came amongft them, they received them, not 
with a ceremony which forbids a fecond vifit, not with a coldnefs 
which caules repentance of the firft, not with an embarraffment 
which leaves both the landlord and his gueft in equal mifery, .but 
with the moft pleafing of all politenefs, the fimplicity and cordi- 
ality of affection ; proud to give that hofpitality which they had 
hotireceived, and to humble the perfons who had thought of them 
with contempt, by fhewing how little they deferved it. 

‘ Having been driven from the low countries of Scotland by in- 
vafion, they, from time immemorial, thought themfelves entitled 
to make reprifals upon the property of their invaders; but they 
touched not that of each other: fo that, inthe fame men, there ap- 
peared, to thofe who did not look into the caufes of things, a 
ftrange mixture of vice and of virtue. “For, what we call theft and 
rapine, they termed right and juftice. But, from the practice of 
thefe reprifals, they acquired the habits of being enterprizing, art- 
ful, and bold. 
~ © An injury done to 6ne of a clan, was held to be an injury doné 
to all, on account of the common relation of blood. Herice the 
highlanders were in the habitual praétice of war: and hence their 
attachment to their chieftain, and to each other, was founded upon 
the. two moft active principles of human nature, love of their 
friends, and reientment againft their enemies. 

© But the frequency of war tempered its ferocity. They bound 
up the wounds of their prifoners, while they neglected their own ; 
and, in the perfon of an enemy, refpected and pitied the ftranger. 
- * They went always completely armed: a fathion which by ac- 
cuftoming them to the inftruments of death, removed the fear of 
death itfelf; and which, from the danger of provocation, made the 
common people as polite, and as guarded in their behaviour, as the 
gentry of other countries, 

‘ From thefe combined circumftances, the higher ranks and the 
Jower ranks of the highlanders alike, joined that refinement of fen- 
timent, which, in al] other nations, is peculiar to the former, to 
that ftrength and hardinefs of body, which, in other countries, 1s 
pofefied only by the latter. 

* To be modeft as well as brave; to be contented with the few 
things which nature requires; to act and to fuffer without com- 
piaining ; to be as much athamed of rh any thing infolent or 
injurious to others, as of bearing it when done to themfelves ; and 


to die with pleafure, to revenge affronts offered to their clan of 
their country: thefe they accounted their higheft accomplith- 
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_* Their chriftianity was ftrongly tinétured with traditions de. 
rived from the antient bards of their country :, for they were bes 
lievers in ghofts: they marked the appearances of the heavens; 
and, by the forms of the clouds, which in their variable climate 
were continually thifting, were induced to guefs at prefent, and to 
prediét future events ; and they even thought, that to fome nien 
the divinity had communicated a portion of his own prefcience. 
From this mixture of fyftem, they did not enter much into difputes 
concerning the particular modes of age goon but every man 
followed with indifference of fentiment, the mode which his chief- 
tain had affumed. Perhaps, to the fame caufe it is owing, that 
their country is the only one in Europe, into which perfecution ne- 
ver entered. a © - 

‘ Their drefs, which was the laft remains of the Roman habit in 
Europe, was well fuited to the nature of their country, and ftill 
better to the neceffities of war. It confifted of a roll of light wool- 
jen, called a plaid, fix yards in length, and two in breadth, wrap- 
ped loofely around the body, the upper lappet of which refted on 
the left fhoulder, leaving the right arm at full liberty; a jacket of 
thick cloth, fitted tightly to the body; and a loofe fhort garment 
of light woollen, which went round the waift and covered the 
thigh. In rain, they formed the plaid into folds, and, laying it on 
the fhoulders, were covered as with a roof. When they were obs 
liged to lie abroad in the hills, in their hunting parties, or tendi 
their cattle, or in war, the plaid ferved them both for bed and for 
covering ; for, when three men flept together, they could fpread 
three folds of cloth below, and fix above them. The garters of 
their ftockings were tied under the knee, with a view to give more 
freedom to the limb ; and they wore no breeches, that they might 
climb mountains with the greater eafe. The lightnefs and loofe- 
nefs of their drefs, the habit they had of going always on foot, 
never on horfeback, their love of long journeys, but above all, that 
patience of hunger, and every kind of hardthip, which carried 
their bodies forward, even after their fpirits were exhaufted, made 
them exceed all other European nations in {peed and perfeverance 
of march. Montrofe’s marches were fometimes fixty miles in a 
day, without food or halting, over mountains, along rucks, thro” 
morafles. In encampments, they were expert in forming beds in a 
inoment, by tying together bunches of. heath, and fixing them up- 
right on the ground: an.art, which, as the beds were both foft and 
dry, preferved their health in the field, when other foldiers lof 
theirs. . : 

¢ Their arms were a broad fword, a dagger called a durk, a tar- 
get, a mufquet, and two piftols: fo that they carried the long 
iword of the Celtes, the pugio of the Romans, the fhield of the 
ancients, and both kinds of modern fire-arms, altogether. In bat- 
tle, they threw away the plaid and under garment, and fought in 
their jackets, making thus their movements quicker, and their 
{trokes moré forcible. ‘Their advance to battle was rapid, like the 
charge of dragoons: when near the enemy, they ftopped a little 
to draw breath and difcharge their mufquets, which they then 
dropped on the ground: advancing, they fired their piftols, which 
they threw, almoft at the fame initant, againft the heads of their 
opponents: andéthen rufhed into their ranks with the broad fword, 
threatening, andi thaking the {word as they ran on, fo..as.to con- 
quer the enemy's eye, while his body was yet unhurt. They 
fought, not in long and regular lines, but in feparate- bands, like 
wedges 
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wedges condenfed and firm ; the army being ranged according to 
the clans which compoféd it, and each clan according to its fami- 
lies ; fo that there arofe a competition in valour of clan with clan, 
of family with family, of brother with brother. To make an open- 
ing in regular troops, and to conquer, they reckoned the fame 
thing ; becaufe in clofe engagements, and in broken ranks, no re- 
gular troops could withftand them. They received the bayonet 
in the target, which they carried on the left arm; then turning it 
afide, or twifting it in the target, they attacked with the broad 
fword the enemy incumbered and defencelefs; and, where they 
could not weild the broad f{word, they ttabbed with the durk. 
The only foes they dreaded were dvaley | to which many caufes 
contributed: the novelty of the enemy ; their want of the bayonet 
to receive the fhock of horfe; the attack made upon them with 
their own weapon, the broad {word ; the fize of dragoon horfes 
appearing larger to them, from a comparifon with thofe of their 
country ; but, above all, a belief entertained univerfally among 
the lower clafs of highlanders, that a war horfe is taught to fight 
with his feet and his teeth. 

‘ Notwithftanding all thefe advantages, the victories of the 
highlanders have always been more honourable for themfelves, than 
of confequence to others. A river ftopped them, becaule they were 
ynaccuftomed to fwim: a fort had the fame effect, hbecaufe they 
knew not the fcience of attack, they wanted cannon, carriages, 
and magazines, from their poverty and ignorance in the arts: 
they {poke an unknown language; and theretore could ‘derive 
their refources only from ehisnietees. Although their refpect for 
their chieftains gave them, as long as they continued in the ficld, 
that exact habit of obedience, which only the exceflive rigour of 
difcipline can fecure over other troops; yet, as foon as the victo- 
ry was gained, they accounted their duty, which was to conquer, 
fulfilled, and ran many of them home to recount their feats, and 
fore up their plunder; and, in fpring and harveft, more were 
ebliged to retire, or leave their women and children to die of fa- 
mine: their chieftains too were apt to feparate from the army, 
vpon quarrels and points of honour among themfelves and with 


others.” : 
In a pafiage of the above quotation, our author has fug- 


ed a very honourable pretext for the illegal practices to 
which the highlanders had formerly been much addifed. But 
~ we fhould be glad to know upon what authority he has attri- 
buted to them the love of claffical learning ; a diftinGion which 
we can by no means admit as a charadteriftic of the clans. In 
the panegyrical account which Sir John Dalrymple has given 
ef thofe martial tribes, he feems te have imitated the conduc 
ef the Macedonian conqueror, when he buried in the ground 
fome fuits of armour of amazing dimenfions, that pofterity 
might be impreffed with an opinion of the gigantic ftature of 
his troops. This partiality, however, in a cotemporary au- 


thor, may, perhaps, confirm the remark of the Roman hif- 
torian, who conjectured, that the atchievemengs-of the Greeks 
were probably not fo great as the fuperior genius of their wri- 


ters had reprefeated them. 
| To- 
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‘Towards the clofe of thefe Memoirs, Sir John Dalrymple 
prefents us with a ftriking comparifon of the fituation of Wil- 
liam, and the abdicated James, in a point of great confequence 
to their intereft. The anecdote relating to lord Shrewfbury in 
the following quotation, is taken from a manuftript of the late 
lord Balcarras, who had it originally from lord Bolingbroke ; 
and the alternative it mentions is extremely remarkable. 


‘ {t isa fingular circumftance, Mat, at this period, James dif. 
trufted the fincerity of the men, on whofe affurances he proceeded, 
and that William made ufe of the fervices of fome, of whofe in- 
fincerity he had intelligence. When aoe confidered the juftice 
of the informations with which Marlborough fupplied him, he 
believed that lord to be fincerely attached to him: but, when he 
reflected upon the breach of his promifes, with regard to the re- 
volt of the army, he fufpeéted that he meant a fecond time to 
betray him. He fometimes believed, that Ruffel’s views were 
not fo much direéted to ferve him, as from republican principles, 
to degrade monarchy in his perfon: and, at other times, he ful. 
pected, that Ruffel played a double game; if he miffed the French 
fleet, to plead merit with him, and if he met it, to fecure the fame 
advantage with his rival. His fufpicions were increafed by the 
conduét of the whigs; becaufe, although their leaders were per- 
mitted to give him affurances, from a great body of their friends, 
yet they were not left at liberty to give him a lift of their names. 
Upon William’s return from Holland, after the battle of La 
he reproached lord Godolphin with the correfpondence he carried 
on. Godolphin denied it; but the king put a letter into his hand, 
written by Godolphin to James, which had been ftolen from that 
prince’s cabinet, and defired him to refleét upon the treachery of 
thofe he was trufting, and the mercy that was fhown him: a 
nerofity of proceeding which attached Godolphin for ever after to 
his mafter. William afked lord Shrewfbury about the fame time, 
«¢ Why he had quitted his fervice ?” Shrewfbury anfwered, ** Be« 
caufe his meafures had not correfponded with his promifes to the 
nation.” The king looking ftedfaftly upon him, faid, ** My lord, 
have you no other reafon?” The other anfwered, ‘** He had not.” 
William then afked, ** When he had laft feen Sir James Mon 
mery ?’’ Shrewfbury faultered, but recovering himfelf, faid, * 
could not help feeing people who called at his door, but that his 
principles were loyal.”” ‘ I know you to be a man of honour,” 
replied the king, “I will believe what you fay: but remember 
what you have faid, and that I truft toit.” And, without wait. 
ing for an anfwer, quitted the room. It is likewife reported, that, 
at an after period, when it was of confequence to king William, to 
make the world believe he was not deferted entirely by the whig- 
party, he fent a colonel of the guards to let Shrewfbury know, 
that he had orders either to conduét him to the Tower, on account’ 
= oa connections with James, or to leave with him the fecretary'’s 
eals." 


Upon the whole, thefe Memoirs inform us of many faés 
equally curious arid important to hiftory ; and they are -writ- 
ten in general with tafte and fentiment, though the ftile is not 
void of incorreétnefS; and a warmth of fancy has femetimes 
led the author within the verge of- affeftation. 7 a 
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IV. An Introdufion to the Hiflory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
By James Macpherfon, £/7. 410. 108.64. boards. Becket 
and De Hondt, Concluded, 


AFTER expofing the ridiculous fi€ion, that learning flou-° 

rifhed in Ireland many ages before the Chriftian zra, the 
author enters upon an inquiry into the antiquities of the Bri- 
tifh and Irith Scots ; and informs us, that he derives much 
of his information on this head from the manufcript notes of 
the late ingenious Dr. Macpherfon. ‘The Spanifh and Scan- 
dinavian extraGion of the Irifh are here examined and con- 
futed. | om 


¢ It appears upon the whole, fays our author, that no colonies 
came to Ireland either from Spain or the north of Europe, between 
the commencement of the Chriftian xra, and the clofe of the third 
century, when the Scots are mentioned by Porphyrius for the fir 
time. That the Scots came from either of thofe countries by a 
long voyage to Ireland, prior to the firft century, is fufficiently 
contradiéted by the known barbarifm of the old Hibernians, as 
well as of all other nations whom an intercourfe with the Romans 
had not humanized. We muft have recourfe, in the laft refort, to 
the Caledonian Britons for the genuine origin of the Irithh. Their 
name of Gaél, their language, the conformity of their manners 
and cuftoms with thofe of the old Britons, all concur in proving, 
beyond any poffibility of reply, that the Irith are the pofterity of 
the Gauls or Gatl, who, after having traverfed the ifland of Great 
Britain, paffed over, in a very early period, into I:eland from the 
promontories of Galloway and Cantire.’ 


If there be reafon for fub{cribing to this conclufion, which, 
we think, is abfolutely incontrovertible, the notion of the 
Irith extraftien of the Scots muft at once be totally annihi- 
lated. This fubje&, however, employs the author’s attention 
through many fucceeding pages; where the pretended tefti- 
mony of foreign writers is examined and confuted, and the 
falfehood of the allegation is proved from various arguments, 
many of which are extracted from the ingenious differtations. 
of Dr. Macpherfon above mentioned. After exhibiting thefe 
feveral arguments, the author thus concludes. 


© We thall now leave it to the candour of the unprejudiced, and 
the common fenfé of mankind, whether there does not, upon the 
whole, arife a demonftration, that the firft colony of Gaél or Gauls 
who tranfniigrated into Britain from the continent, and were af- 
terwards driven northward by the preffure of other interlopers, are 
the progenitors of the Scots of North Britain and Ireland. The 
trne caufe why the name of Scotti was not heard of tilfthe days of 
Marcellinus, or rather of Porphyrius is, that it was a contume- 
lious name. It was for the fame reafon that the genuine offspring 
of the old Caledonians, the Highlanders, have never adopted a 
name which carried reproach in its meaning. 


‘ Why 
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* Why the Irith obtained, in the days of Orofius, the name of 
Scots, when their tranfmigration from Caledonia was fo remote, 
requires to be explained. The name of Scotti was communicat 
to the Romans by the Piéts and Britons. The Britons and Romans 
difcovering a perfect refemblance in the manners, cuftoms, drefs, 
arms, and language of the Iar ghaél, or weftern Caledonians, and 
the Irith, agreed to call both nations by one commorg name. The 
Irith being no ftrangers to the maapitary reputation that their friends 
of Caledonia had acquired againit the Romans and their provin- 
cials, either adopted their name, or acquiefced afterwards in an 
appellation which fome writers had impofed upon them. The illi- 
terate, and confequently the bulk of the Irifh nation, were never re- 
conciled to this innovation. They preferved the Caledonian defigna- 
tion of Gaél, or the name of Erinich, which they bad aflumed af- 
ter their tran{migration into Ireland; and the adventitious names 
of Scotti and Scottia fell at laft into total defuetude. 

‘In the courfe of the preceding difcuffion, the author of the 
Introduétion has laid no ftrefs upon the teftimony of the Poems of 
Offian. Haying rejected the Hibernian bards, there might be an 
appearance of partiality in drawing authorities from the ancient 
poet of Caledonia. In the prefent ftate of the argument, there is 
no need of his affiftance. The fabric we have raifed demands no 
collateral prop; it even can beftow the aid it does not require. 
The perfect agreement between Offian and the genealogicil (fem 
we have eftablithed, has placed his zra beyond the commencement 
of the popular opinion of the Hibernian defcent of the Scots; 
which was old enough to be placed in a period:of remote antiquity 
by Bede, who flourithed in the beginning of the feventh age.” 


We fhould here take our leave of this tedious, and now ex- 
haufted fubje&, did we not think it a matter of fome curiofity 
to prefent our readers with the author’s. elegant and natural 
account of the rife and progrefs of a fittion which has fo 
much engaged antiquarians. 


‘ Could ancient tradition, the belief of ages, the pofitive affer- 
tions of Englifh antiquaries and Irifh annalifts, and the univerfal 
acquiefcence of tlie hiftorians of the Britith Scots be fufficient to 
eftablith the credit of the Hibernian defcent of that nation, it muft 
be confeffed that it were idle to hope to reconcile the public judg- 
ment to a new fyftem fo diametrically oppofite to the old. But we 
have feen that tradition could not have extended to that period in 
which the tranfmigration of the Scots is placed, and therefore the 
belief of ages, which was founded upon that pretended tradition, 
was no more thana popular error. This error, rendered vénerable 
by its antiquity, mifled, to fay no worfe, the writers of the annals 
ot Ireland, and deceived the hiftorians of North Britain. The an- 
tiquaries of England, it muft be confefled, could not be influenced 
by the prejudices which led aftray the writers of both the Scottith 
nations; but the former were under no temptation to contradict 
or expofe a tradition which was not difagreeable to themfelves, 
tbough from a very different caufe than ‘that which rendered it 
fo highly favoured in Scotland and Ireland. 

‘ It may not be improper, in this place, to inquire into the rife 
and progrefg of thofe traditionary fictions whigh have fo much ob- 
fcured. the antiquities of the Scots of both the ifles. When the 
firit dawn of leaping refe among thele barbarous tribes who co 

| fub- 
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fubverted the empire of the Romans, fome fcholars more profound 
than the reft, traced the antiquity of their re(pective nations to il- 
luftrious names recorded in ancient hiftory. The Romans, Greeks 
Spaniards, and other nations who figured in old times were placed 
at the head of the pedigree of barbarians, who, but juft emerging 
from illiterate obfcurity, had lof all memory of their own origin. 
The impoftures of the half-learned writers of the middle ages were 
received with avidity and great credulity by the Englihh, French, 
Spaniards, Germans, Danes, and Swedes: a part of an infa- 
tuation fo univerfal muft have extended itfelf ta the Scots of 
Treland. 

* The letters which St. Patrick introduced into that ifland in the 
fifth age, were not employed in recording hiftorical tranfaétions for 
fome centuries* pofterior to that period. The enthufiafim of the 
times turned all the little literature of the religious of Ireland to 
holier purpofes than to regifter temporal events; which, from the 
fecluded fituation of that country, muft have been very unimpor- 
tant. Miuracles, vifions, and thofe facred perfons who diltinguithed 
themfelves in the work of converfion, employed the whole at- 
tention of the monks, at a time that the royal line of Heremon fat 
in the midft of obfcurity and anarchy on the Irith throne. The 
antiquities of the nation being thus feft in the hands of illiterate 


bards and fenachies, aflumed {fo monftrous a form, that the polith- 
ing they have received from fucceeding writers has fcarcely hitherto 


rendered them fit for the public eye. 
* The fable of the Hibernian extraction of the Britith Scots feems 


‘to have been fabricated in Ireland long before the bards thought 
of bringing a colony from Spain into that-couptry. Bede, in the 


feventh age, had received intelligence of the firft of thofe ftories 
from the Irith fenachies, but his placing it in a period beyond the 
reach of tradition has thrown abfolute difcredit upon the whole. 
In the period between Bede and Nennius, who, for the firft time, 
mentioned the Cantabric defcent of the Scots of Ireland, fome 
learned bard or monk difcovered that Spain was cailed Iberia, and, 
upon the fimilarity between that name and Hibernia, built the 
whole fabric of the Milefian tale. To obviate all fcepticifm con- 
cerning a ftory which wore the face of improbability, it became 
neceflary for {ucceeding writers to give aflurances to the world, 
that letters and polite arts were cultivated in Ireland no tefs than _ 
feventeen hundred years before its converfion to the Chriftian faith 
by St. Patrick. 

‘ When monkifh learning flourifhed in Ireland, the Scots of 
Britain, by an uninterrupted feries of hoftilities with the Britons, 
Piéts, and Saxons, were diverted from cultivating Jetters, which 
alone could enable them to look back into their antiquities, or to 
tranfmit any memory of their actions to pofterity. Their exploits 
in the field died away for want of the means of perpetuating them 
in the clofet. The monks of Ireland, as it was manpfeit to the 
whole world that both the Scuttifh nations were originally the 
fame people, made an eafy acquifition of an illiterate, though 
brave people, and obtruded upon the world that fyfem of the 
origin of the Caledonian Scots, which has been, for many ages, 
almoft univerfally received.’ 

We are afterwards entertained with an inquiry into the re- 
ligion of the antient Britifh nations, where our author endea- 


yours to vindicate’them f.dm the charge ef polytheifm. 
* The 
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The name, or rather title, by which the divinity is diftinguithed 
in all the languages of the ancient, as well as moft of thofe of mo- 
dern Europe, is fufficient to demonftrate that polytheifin was not 

_ known to the old Celtez. The Arz of the Greeks, their @£0z, and 
the oblique cafes of their zerz, the Dis, Ditis Pater, and Deus of 
the Romans, are manifeftly derived from De, Di, Tt or Dia, the 
only appellation by which God is known to thofe who {peak the 
Galic of Britain and Ireland. De, D1, or Dra literally fignifies 
the PERSON, by way of eminence, or rather The He, if we can, 


' with any propriety, ufe that expreffion. . 
‘ That the unity of the Supreme Being was one of the funda. - 


mental tenets of the religion inculcated by the Druids on their fol- 
lowers, we have reafon to believe, notwithftanding thé pofitive af. 
fertions of many ancient writers to the contraty. The old Gauls 
were faid to worthip three divinities under the appellations of Tev- 
TATES, Hesus, and Taranis; but thefe three names are mani- 
feftly titles of one Supreme Being, and not three feparate imtelli- _ 
gences to whom divine honours were paid. TeuTAaTEs, or Dk 
TAT-vAS fignifies the God that is above: Hesws is derived from the 
fame fimple idea with De; from Es, or, with an emphafis, Hes 
which means He, or the Being; and Tarants is the epithet of 
THUNDERER, given by all nations to the Supreme Divinity.” 

It muft be owned, that the opinion of the antient Celta in 
regard to the unity of God, as inferred from the name by 
which they diftinguifhed the Deity, is ftrongly countenanced 
by the import of the titles beftowed on the heavenly bodiés, 
which were fuppofed to be the. refidence of fubaltern intelli« 
gences. According to the interpretation which the author 
gives us of thefe titles, they certainly convey an idea too de- 
rogatory to be applied to the Almighty power; and form a 
ftriking contraft to the fignification of Dia, or the name of 
God. There appears, however, fome reafon to think, from 
the piece of antiquity mentioned by our author in thé follow- 
ing quotation, that fuch honours were paid by the Celtz, to 
the intelligence fuppofed to refide in the fun, as cannot allow 
us entirely to abfolve the antient Britifh nations, at leaft in 
the latter ages of paganifm, from the fame charge of poly- 
theifm which is fixed on the reft of the heathen’ world. Tho’ 
we admit the opinion of the druids, concerning the unity of 
God, to be incontrovertible, yet it is certain, that the f- 
queftered life of thofe moral teachers, afforded too free an in- 
let among the people, to a corrupiion of religious principles, 
The moft that we can reafonably conclude on this head, feems 
to be, that polytheifm was not. originally. a doétrine of the 
antient Celtz ; and that, though in procefs of time, they fell 
into the general fuperftition of every other pagan nation, they 
{till maintained a belief in the exiftence of one fupreme divi- 
nity. At the fame time that we have delivered our doubts on 
this fabje&, we muft acknowledge the pleafure we have rés 
ceived from the etymological arguments adduced by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon in fupport of a different opinion. 
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* From their attention to the principal objects of nature there 
gradually arofe a belief among the Celte that the heavenly bodies 
and elements, inftead of being fymbols of the Supreme Divinity, 
were the refidences of fubaltern intelligences. Thefe inferior {pi- 
rits, being immediately fubordinate to God, had accefs to know 
his intentions, and it was in their power to forewarn mankind of 
them by certain figns and tokens. But that divine honours were 
paid to thofe beings who refided in diffeient natural objects was 
certainly the miftake of the writers of Greece and Rome. To prove 
this feeming paradox we need only have recourfe tothe true Celtic 
names of thofe heavenly bodies which are univerfally faid to have 
been objects of worthip to the old northern nations. 

€ Cri-an, or Grian, from which ought to be deduced the 
Apollo Grannius and Grynzus of the ancients, is the appellative 
by whith, in all ages, the Celt diftinguifhed the Sun. The words 
are manifeftly derived from Cri-‘ern, fignifying the trembling fire, 
which, in the Galic language, carries an idea too mean to be ap. 
plied to aGod. Re, Eafga, but molt commonly GeLLAcH#, are 
the Celtic names of the moon; Re-ut, or rather RINNAC, fignifies 
aftar. Thefe appeilations carry in their meaning a demonftration 
that the heavenly bodies were not worfhipped by our anceftors. 
GELLACH is literally a pale or wan complexion by an emphafis; and 
RINNAC, a point of light; titles utterly incouliiteat with the fup- 
pofed divinity of the objects which borethem. . - 

¢ It is certain that the Celtic nations thought that the heavenly 
bodies were the refidences of . intelligences fubordinate to God, 
Thefe fpirits were diltinguifhed by the name of Aisz, a word ex- 
preffive of their feeblenets and imbecillity in comparifon of De, the 
Supreme Divinity. But we have reafon to believe, from the fol- 
lowing circumftance, that Grian ais, or the Spirit of the Sun, 
was anciently peculiarly honoured in Caledonia. In the confines 
between Badenoch and Strath{pey, two diftriéts in the county of 
Invernefs, there isa very extenfive heath which goes by the name 
of Stra GrRiaANNAlIsS, or the Plain of the Spirit of the Sun. The 
river Spey, which is there deep and rapid, borders this heath on 
the Soufh; and a chain of craggy mountains, in the form of a 
half moon, interfperfed with precipices and a few naked trees, 
confines it on the North. It is entered towards the Welt by a nar- 
row pafs formed by the near approach of the Spey and the 
ae and deep woods anciently fkirted it on the eaftern 

de.’ 


Among the fuperftitious ceremonies of the Celt, we find 
that of ‘* the Bée/-Tein, or the Fire of the Rock, which was 
kindled on the firft of May, to welcome the fun from his tra- 
vels behind the clouds and tempetts of the dark months ;” 
and this ftill continues to be a practice in the highlands of 
Scotland. Be/-Tein, the author informs us, is a compofition 
of de/, a rock, and sein, fire ; and the firft day of May is call- 
ed La Bel-tein, or the day of the fire on the rock. , 

¢ It is however certain, continues he, that the Caledonians 
kindled the BeL-Te1n more for the purpofes of divination and in: 
chantment than as a mark of their refpect for the Sun. The ce- 


remonies {till ufed by the lower fort of people, for fuch only light 


up the BEL-TEIN in our days, are evident remains of the ty ase 
| | ) 
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of the Druidical fyftem of religion. It was a cuftom, ‘till of late 
years, among the inhabitants of whole diftri@s in the North of 
Scotland, to extinguith all their fires on the evening of the laft day” 
of April.’ Early on the firft day of May fome felect perfons met in 
a private place, and, by turning with great rapidity an augre ina 
dry piece of wood, extracted what they called the forced or elementa 
fire. Some active young men, one from each hamletin the diftrid, 
attended at a diftance, and, as foon as the Fictws fire was kin 4 
carried part of it with great expedition arid joy to their refpective 
villages. The people immediately.aflembled upon fome rock or 
eminence, lighted the BeL-rein, and {pent the day in mirth and 
feftivity. . 

‘ The ceremonies uféd upon this occafion were founded u 
opinions of which there is now no trace remaining in tradition. 
It is in vain to inquire why thofe ignorant perfons, who ‘are ad- 
dicted to this fuperftition, throw into the BEL-TgeINn a portion of 

- thofe things upon which they regale themfelves on-the firft of May. 
Neither is there any reafon afligned by them for decking branches 
of mountain-afh with wreaths of flowers and heath, which they 
carry, with fhouts and geftures of joy, in procefion three times 
round the fire. Thefe branches they afterwards depofite above the 
doors of their refpective dwellings, where they remain till they 
give place to others in the fucceeding year,’ 


That the Celte maintained the dostrine of the immortality 
of the foul; is.a point clearly eftablithed from hiftory. They 
placed paradife in the Green [fle of the Weft, and. were totally 

jgnorant of what we call hell, having no ‘name for any 
fuch place in their language. Our author juftly obferves, 
that the fingular opinion which the Celtic nations alfo main- 
tained, of the foul leaving all unhappinefs behind it at. the moe. 
ment of death, is a circumftance to which we ought greatly 
to afcribe the remarkable valour of thofe nations. — 

The charaéer of the antient Celtic nations, which the au- 
thor likewife applies to his own cotemporary compatriots, is a 
compofition of a few of the beft, or moft innocent, with fe- 
veral of the worft and moft dangerous qualities of the human 
mind, ‘ 


¢ The Ancient Britith Nations, like their Celtic brethren on the 
continent, were: fierce, paflionate, and impetuous; fudden in ree 
folution, fanguine in expectation, impatient under difappointment. 
This warmth and vehemence of temper proceeded, according to 
the ancients, from the full habit of their bodies, and the abun- 
dance of their blood ; and thefe circumftances naturally led to a 
carelefs boldnefs, which threw diigrace on their conduct, when it 
difplayed their courage. War, which was their chief bufinefs, 
was their great amufement. They were in love with flaughter, 
and, as Czfar obferves, born as it were in the midft of battle and 
depredation. Public tranquillity by no means fuited their difpo- 
fition ; they feemed to be of the fame opinion with the king of 
Thrace, who faid, that he appeared to hinsfelf no better than his 
groom when he was not engaged in war. 

‘ With all this violence and fiercenefs of difpofition, they were 
in private life plain and upright in their dealings, and far removed 
Vou, XXXI., May, 1771. Aa from 
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from the deceit and duplicity of modern times. ‘They were always 
Open, fincere, and undifguifed; fimple, good-natured, and void: 
of malignify ; and though cruel, and fometimes barbarous, to their 
enemies, they were kind and compaflionate to the fupplicant and 
unfortunate. Ficklenefs and levity were the natural confequences 
of their warmth of difpofition. Men of vivacity, and fubjeét to 
pafion, are, for the moft part, inconftant, changeable, rath, cu- 
rious, credulous, and proud. All the branches of the Celtic na-. 
tion determined fuddenly upon affairs of the greateft moment, and 
placed the foundation of refolutions of the laft importance upon 
Uncertain rumours, and vague reports. Their violence in ruthing 
into new projects could be only equalled by their want of perfeve- 
rance in any plan. The tide feldom ran long in one direétion ; 
it was always with them a precipitate ebb, or a tempeftnous flow. 

* The cusiofity which fo remarkably diftinguifhed the ancient 
Gauls has come down with their pedvenity to the prefent times. 
The Highlanders of North Britain are fo fond of news, that ever 
the pooreft labourers, upon feeing at a great diftance a traveller 
on the road, often quit their work, run to meet him, and, with 
great earneftne(s, intreat him to tell them fomething concerning 
the ftate of public affairs. If he is communicative they accompany 
him perhaps for many miles, and they fem to think themielves 
well recompenfed for the time they have left by the intelligence 
which they have received. 

‘ Our anceftors were hofpitable beyond example. To receive 
the ftranger with cheerfulnefs, to lodge him in thejr apartments, ' 
to treat him with their greateft delicacies, was a law which cuftom 
had rendered inviolable and univerfal, It was not till after he fig- 
nified his defire of purfuing his journey that they inquired about 
his country and his name; and they excufed this piece of curiofity 
in themfelves by faying, that they were anxious to know fome few 

rticulars concerning a perfon who had fo much honoured their 
Sahitation: with his prefence. When they faw a traveller upon the 
road they ran to meet him, and, with an earneftnefs. that bordered 
on compulfion, invited him to their houfes ; and there was often a 
kind of jealouly and contention between neighbours about the ho- 
nour of being the firft who fhould entertain the ftranger. The de- 
cifion in thefe difputes was left to the traveller; and the difap- 

inted pérfon ufed to fay, that God was favourable to him whg 
fad the good fortune to be preferred. At night theynever thut 
their gates, ‘‘ left the traveller, fay they, fhould come and be dif- 
appointed, when we are afieep, and not ready to invite or receive 
him.” , 

‘ The haughtinefs, felf-conceit, and national pride which the 
ancients found among the Celta, was not peculiar to that race of 
men. The vulgar of every country have a high opinion of their 
own nation. National pride is, at the worft, an ufeful weakneis ; 
for men who think meanly of themfelves are feldome capable of 
great actions.—Thefe are the moft ftriking outlines of the charac. 
ter of the ancient inhabitants of Britam. ‘To any man acquainted 
with the nature and genius of the unntixed part of the polterity of 
the Celta, in the northern divifion of the ifland, the authorities at 
the bdttom of the page are fuperfluous. He will be convinced of 
the juftnefs of the defcription, by the obfervations he himfelf has 
made; and he will be, at the fame time, furprifed to fee the accu- 
rate exactne{s, with which the writers of Rome have drawn. the 
portrait of our ancefiors, oF 
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In treating of the language of ancient Britain, the author 
has favoured us with a catalogue of more than a hundred -La- 
tin and Gaélic words, to. prove the fimilarity betwixt them ; 
and this catalogue, he tells us, might be extended to much 
greater length. He obfetves, that every one word in the 
Gaélic column, is either a eompound, or derivative, from 
fome well known primitive in that language; and that the 
northern inhabitants of Caledonia, among whom neither the 
literature, rior the arms of the Romans eyer entered, cannot 
be fuppofed to have borrowed their language from the Latin 
fource. The fimilarity, therefore, if not the perfe& identity. 
of thefe tongues, the au thinks is a demonftration, , that 
the Gallic Umbri of Italy,who were partly. the anceftors: of 
the Romans, and the Gael of Caledonia, who were the fole 
anceftors of the ancient Scots, {warmed originally from the 
fame hive: and the argument, we muft confefs, carries with 
it a great degree of plaufibility. For the fpeculation of our 
readers we fhall extract a part of the catalogue, 





© Latin, Gailic. ) 
Aér Aer Air 
JEs Eris Eris Brafs 
fEtas Ette An Age 
nus | Uan A Lamb 
Altus Alt High 
Amnis Amhon A River x 
Ancila Bancilla A Servant Maid 
uilla A Ghellac An Eel 

Anima . Anim The Soul 
Aqua Oicha - Water 
Aguila Acuil Eagle 
Arca Arc A Cheft 
Argentum Argéd Silver 
arme ) ge real : 

ro r ° plo 
Aurum Or. Gold uel 
Betula Beth A Birch Tree . 
Bos Bé A Cow 
Bulga Bolg A Budget 
Bufo Buaf A Toad 
Caballus Cabul A Sorry Horfe 
Czcus Caocha Blind 
Canis. Cana *A Whelp or Puppy 
Cantor Cainter A finger 
Candela Caindel Candle 
Cannabis Cannab Hemp 
Carus Cara Dear 
Caritas Caritas Friendfhip 
Cafeus Caife Cheefe , 
Capra Cabhar A Goat 
Cathedra Cathoir A Chair 
Catus Catta Cat." 
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The author has fubjoined a brief enquiry into the origin of 
the Anglo-Saxons, with an account of their religion and go- 
vernment in their rudeft ftate ; and he fignifies an intention of 
continuing his refearches through a more fruitful period of 
their hiftory, fhould the prefent work be found to meet with 
the approbation of the public. 

Upon the whole, this Introdu@ion is a performance of con- 
fidérable merit. Though the moft material information it 
contains, is chiefly derived from the critical refearches of other 
writers, Mr. Macpherfon has reduced their arguments into a 
more clear and concentrated fyftem; and, by opening the 
fources of etymology, which had hitherto been uninveftigated, 
he has, in many places, thrown fuch a‘ new light upon his 
fubje&, as will afford rational entertainment to thofe who are 
curious of travelling into this region of ancient hiftory. 





III. Sermons on different Subje&s, by the late Reverend John Jortin, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, Re@or of St. Dunftan’s in the 
Eaft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8vo. 16s. Boards. White. 
- Continued. . 


JN our laft number we have given our readers an account of 
the fr volume of thefe excellent difcourfes ; in this article 
we fhall lay before them a fummary view of the /econd. 

The firft fermon is an Illuftration of the Lord’s Prayer. 
New obfervations upon this beaten fitbje& are fcarcely to be 
expefted. It is fufficient if a writer feleéts the beft of thofe 
which his predeceflors have advanced, and places them in the 
moft advantageous and ftriking light. And. this, in general, 
we may venture to fay, Dr. Jortin has done. The expreffion 
eptTos emsovcios, in this prayer, has been the fubjeé of infinite 
debate among critics and commentators, and has been ftiled - 
Grammaticorum §F Theologorum carnificina. Vide Poli Synop. 
Crit. Our learned author fays, The words, ‘ daily bread,’ 
are not clear; and might perhaps be better rendered #o-mor- 
row’s bread: Give us this day bread for the morrow. This 
interpretation at firft fight, may feem to contradi& the pre- 
cept of our Saviour, in which he bids us * take no’ care for 
the morrow.’ But he obferves, firft, that the care which our 
Lord condemns is an anxious care, accompanied with a dif- 
truft of Providence; fecondly, that petitions, of their own 
nature, look forwards, and are for fomething to come; and 
thirdly, that we only afk for bread from this day to the mor- 
row ; that is, bread for four and twenty hours, which is in 


reality only one day’s bread, In confirmation of his opinion, 
he 
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he fubjoins this note: ‘H exsouca is, the morrow: as in Euri-~ 
pides— 4 Tiovee Aaumrag Seou is, lux poftera: Med, 352... Je~ 
rom. on Matt. vi. 2. fays, In evangelio quod’ appellatur Secun- 
dum Hebreos, pro fuperfubfantiali pane, reperi machar, quod 
dicitur crafinum: ut fit fenfus, panem noftrum craffizam, id 
eft, futurum da nobis hodie. Other ancient verfions ufe words 
which anfwer to craffinus or futurus.’ 

We cite thefe obfervations, and this note, with a defign only 
to fhew the fentiments of this accurate and claflical writer, 
concerning a point which has embarrafled all the critics, with- 
out pretending to determine whether this explication of eqsoy- 
oto be better or worfe than that of Suidas, exsovesog aeros* 
‘emt Tn overs iow apuolwy, that which is fufficient for our life. 
The learned reader muft judge for himfelf. 

In explaining the petition, ad us mot into temptation, Dr. 
Jortin obferves, that in the language of the fcripture, what- 
ever God permits to be done, or to come to pafs, he is fome- 
times faid todo. Therefore, when we pray, that he would 
not lead us into temptation, we befeech him that he would 
not fuffer us, for the punifhment of our fins, to be deprived © 
of his aid, and to fall into circumftances which will prove de- 
ftructive to us. 

Before we quit this prayer, we fhall take the liberty to of- 
fer a remark which we do not remember to have feen before, 
Our Saviour fays, ‘ If ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is heaven’ forgive your trefpafies.’ Mar. xi, 26, 
and he makes this the fubject of a dire& petition to God. An 
uncharitable man, a hypocrite, or an impoftor, oppofed. and 
perfecuted as our Saviour was, could never. have been the au- 
thor of this excellent petition. If he had, he muft have 
taught his followers a form of prayer entirely contrary to his 
natural principles, affronting to the majefty of that Being he 
pretended to addrefs, and deftructive to his own happinefs, 
He might, very probably, have implored the forgivenefs of 
his fins; but if his heart was not entirely divefted of anger, 
malice, and revenge, he could have expected no other effects 
from his prayer, than an imprecation on his own head. If 
our Saviour therefore could deliver this petition, and inftru@ 

his difciples to afk-forgivenefs upon the condition of forgiv- 
ing all mankind, we muft neceffarily conclude; that his 
heart was free from every invidious paffion, a ftranger to en- 
mity and hatred, and endowed with unbounded charity and 
love, which could never have been expeéted in a perfecuted 
impoftor, or an ordinary Few. This therefore is a proof of his 
fuperior goodnefs and divine extra@tion : it is a fentiment which 
breathes ihat fpirit of univerfal benevolence, which he fo emi- 
A a 3 néntly 
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hetitly difplayed when he prayed for his miurdefers ; and cotii- 

frianded his difciflés to lay afide all contracted, ifliberal, and 

vague confi dérations, fo general amatig his countrymen, and 
* pteach thé gofpel to every creatute.’ 

The fecond fermon contains, Obfervations on the Nature of 
Contentment; and fome reafons for which We fhould be fatif- 
fied in our ftate, though it be expofed to inconveniences. 
Firft, he fays, if we are unedfy, impatient, aligry, vexed, 
envious, querulous, dejected, we add to our thifery, we afti& 
dutfelves to no purpofe, we are our own enemies. Anothet 
iiiofive to contentednefs may be drawn from obfervations madé 
ppon the ftate of mankind, upon the evils and calatnities with © 
which this world at all times abounds. We. complain of our 
own lot, while there ate thoufands whofe ftate is far worfe 
than ours. Upon comparifon, we fall find, that, “perhaps, 
jt is not fo bad as it might have been, and that there is no~ 
thing uncommon in it. Another motive to allay our difcan- 
tent may be fuggefted to us from confidering the bad difpofi- 
tion of fo many perfons, who have thole things of which we 
are deprived, and yet are by no meats contented. Another 
yeafon for contentment may be deduced from fuch a confide- 
ration of Divine Proyidence as the light of reofoy will fuggeft. 
God is our common father, and the beft and wifeft of Beings ; 
fie places us in a {tate whiclt hé knows to be convenient for us, 
though we, perhaps, cannot difcern it to be fo.—This argu. 
ment is fo comprehenfive, and, at the fame time, fo fatisfac- 
tory, that if it were fully opened and explained, it would fu- 
perfede every other, It js beautifully illuftrated in the ftory 
of the hermit, by Parnell —Another reafon for contentment is. 
taken from a confideratior of the good things which fall ta 
our fhare ; the advantages whigh often arife out of thofe vety 
inconveniences which we diflike; and the bad confequences 
which frequently attend a more flourifhing condition, A far- 
ther reafon for contentment may be drawn from confidering 
God’s love and care for us, as fet forth in the gofpel. Ano- 
ther motive arifes from reflections wpon our own defeéts and 
enworthinefs ; and the laft, which is mentioned in this fermon, 
is drawn from the confideration of the reward which is fet be- 
fore us. 

In the third difcourfe, the author fhews what the précept of 
loving our enemies may be juftly fuppofed to require; and in 
what manner this duty ought to be performed, ‘The love, he 
fays, which is required from us to our enemies, is not a fond 
affection for them, it is not a refpeé and efteem for them, un- 
lefs upon other accounts they fhould deferve it; but it isa 
¢Ompafiionate and charitable difpofition towards them. It 

2 | doth 
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doth not exclude a rational felf-regard, or an abhorrence of 
iniquity, or a prudefit zeal for virtue and for religion. 

Iu the latter part of this fermon, he takes notice of the 
imprecations contained in the 1ogth Pfalm. In a note, he 
fays, ‘ thefe imprecations have been commonly fuppo‘ed to be 
the words of David: but it feems more probable, that they 
are not the curfes which David pronounced againft his ene- 
mies, but the curfes which his enemies pronounced againft 
him, and which he repeats in their words; and then adds in 
the 27th verfe. ‘ Though they curfe, yet biefs thou, &c,’ 
But be this as it will, they are no patterns for Chriftians to 
imitate,’—This, and many other apologies have been made for 
David; but, in our opinion, without effect. Other pfalms 
contain feveral bitter imprecations, which cannot be fuppofed 
to be the curfes of David’s enemies; nor yet, perhaps, declara- 
rations of future events, We may therefore content ourfelves 
with fuppofing, that David had his infirmities; and that thefe 
harfh expreffions are only the effufions of corrupt nature, un- 
enlightened and unrefined by the precepts of Chriftianity. 

In the fourth fermon, the author purfues .the fame fubjeét, 
and fhews the reafonablenefs of loving our enemies. He men- 
tions feveral motives to the obfervance of this duty, and parti- 
cularly, confiders the meaning of this remarkable paflage, 
Rom. xii. 20. ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirft, give him drink ; for in fo doing, thou fhalt heap coals 
of fire on his head.’ 

There are, he obferves, two interpretations given to thefe 
words.. One is this: : 

‘ By repeated acts of charity thou fhalt melt him down at Jen 
even though he be moft obftinate and hardened; as the hardeft me- 
tals are melted by putting live coals on the top of them. 

_ € This expofition looks plaufible, and conveys a fenfe and a (pirit in 
it fo conformable to the fentiments of humanity and benevolence, 
that if it be not the meaning, one could almoft with that it were the 
meaning of the place. If therefore we cannot admit it as true, yet 
neither will we utterly condentm it, but leave it as a comment, 
which may be fafely adopted, though it fhould be erroneous. — 

_¢ The other interpretation is this: Feed thy enemy, and give 
him drink ; for in fo doing thou fhalt bripg down upon his head 
the juft * vengeance of God. ‘ | 

‘ This interpretation feems to be favoured by the words before it, 
in which Chriftians are exhorted to leave their caufe to God, the 
God of vengeance, and by many places of fcriprure where fire and .- 
coals of fire denote God’s wrath and punifhments infliéted by him. 


Solomon, ffom whom St. Paul took thefe words, fays in the Book 
of Proverbs; If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread ‘to eat; 


——s 





* Grotius and Whitby. See alfo Jerem, v.14. and Revel. xi. . 
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and if he be thirfty, give him water to drink; for thou fhalt heap 
coals of fire upon hig head, and the Lord fhall reward thee. So in 
the Pfalms ; Let bufniag coals fall upon them. So in Efdras ; Let 
nut the finner fey that he hath not finned; for God hall heap 
coals of fire upon his head, who faith before the Lord God and his — 
glory, he hath not finned. God, confidered as the punither of fin- 
ners, is faid to be a confuming fire ; when he manifefted himfelf, | 
his glory appeared as a devouring fire; when he is reprefented in the 
Pfalms as tphing vengeance, fire is faid to have proceeded from him, 
and fmoke, and burning coals, and lightnings ; fire is an emblem 
of his wrath and vindictive juftice ; by fire he often punithed the 
ungodly, as the inhabitants of Sodom, and the rebellious Jews; 
by fire the world is to be confumed, and the future punishment of 
ent angels and evil men is reprefented under the words, everlafting 

re. 
_ * Befides; fire heaped upon the head, denotes vengeance defcend- 
ing from above, that is, divine vengeance. 
_ * Befides ; as the natural effect of heaping fire upon a man’s head 
is deftruction ; fo in the figurative fenfe it fhould mean punifh- 
ment. , 
‘ Thus is this interpretation confiltent with other pafflages in the 
Scripture, and with the context. There is indeed an objection to - 
it, which is very obvious, and hath a very plaufible appearance, 
namely, that thus St.Paul, whilft he feems to difluade Chriftians 
from revenge, in reality incites them greatly to it, by fetting be- 
fore them a revenge which might fatisty the moft malicious and in- 
human enemy ; for it is in effeét as if he had faid: When you are 
all ufed, be careful to avoid that foolifh and often ineffectual re- 
venge of returning evil for evil; but do all aéts of kindnefs to your 
enemies, by which means you will make them guilty of the moft 
heinous crimes, and bring down the fevereft judgments of God up- 
on their heads. ' 

‘ But there is no occafion to think that St. Paul meant any fuch 
thing, though we embrace the fecond interpretation, which may b¢ 
juftified thus : 

¢ The duty of a Chriftian to his enemy, as it is laid down in 
the New Teflament, is to forgive him, and ufe him charitably. 

¢ As this isthe only apparent method of reclaiming an enemy, 
a Chriftian who agts thus, certainly ufes his utmoft endeavour to 
promote the temporal and the eternal welfare of his enemies, ‘ 

‘ But if wicked men opprefs and perfecute the good, and are 
not at al] changed and foftened by the mild and charitable behavi- 
our of thofe whom they tbus injure, what can we fuppofe that 
God the righteous governor and judge will do? We muft conclude, 
that in due time he will reward the patient behaviour of his fuf- 
fering fervants, and will punifh the oppreffive infolence of the 
wicked. So fays St Paul to the perfecuted Theffalonians ; it is 4 
righteous thing, an equitable reafonable thing, with God to rey. 
compenfe tribulation to them that trouble you, and to you who are 
troubled, reft with us. So again, in the Revelation of St. John, a 
dreadful defcription is made of the fall of Babylon, of a wicked 
city which fhould perfecute the fervants of Chrift; after which, 
fays the apoftle, I heard a great voice of much people, faying, 
Alleluia; falvation, and glory, and honour and power unto the 


‘Lord our God ; for true and righteous are bis judgments ;--and he - 
hath avenged the blood of his fervants at her hand, . 
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¢ Since we muft. think that God wil] aét thus, and fince God 
hath declared that he will act thus, it is our duty to approve thefe 
proceedings, proceedings founded upon reafon, upon the laws of 
order, upon the perfettions of God. bee 

‘ Befides ; it is to be obferved that the divine vengeance denoted 
by the words, coals of fire, means in the Old Teftament rather 
temporal judgments than punifhments to be inflifted in the world 
to come; and as St. Paul hath thence borrowed the expreffion, 
there feems to be no neceflity to extend the fenfe of it to any other 
chaftifements than to thofe which the divine Providence inflicts or 
fuffers to fall upon finners in the prefent world. Now though we 
ought not to pray or to wifh that temporal evils may befal unmer- 
ciful and tyrannical perfons, but rather leave it to God, yet when 
fuch evils overtake them, we may and we muft think that the pu- . 
nithment is right, and that it is not only an aét of divine juftice, 
but of divine mercy and goodnefs alfo. If it puts it out of their 
power to injure others any longer, or if it deters others from fol- 
lowing their example, it is a great and general benefit ; and though 
it fhould cut them off in their iniquity, and take them out of the 
world, ftill it may be profitable even to them, either as it hinders 
them from adding to their fins, and confequently to their future 
mifery, or as it is a part of their punifhment, and gives room to 
hope that the more they fuffer here, the lefs they may fuffer here- 


after. : 
‘ Juft and righteous are the ways and the judgments of God. 


The injurious and the injured are in his hands. He will reward 
fuffering innocence, and he will correét infolent oppreflion without 
paflion and prejudice, according to the dictates of perfect wifdom 
and perfect equity.” 

In the fifth difcourfe, our author confiders the nature of that 
wifdom which the fcriptures recommend, which they reprefent 
as an invaluable poffeffion, which they declare to be a gift and 
a blefling defcending from above, and which they advife us to 
requeft of Almighty God. He thews that this wifdom does not 
confift in the art of purfuing wealth and power, and the good 
things of life, nor yet in learning and philofophy, but in a 
knowledge of the truth of our religion; of the things which a 
Chriftian ought to believe, and of the things which he ought 
to do ; and laftly, in a lively fenfe of the poflibility, reafonable- 
nefs, obligation, and advantage, of performing the will of God, 
which will excite us to perfevere in the obfervation of it. He 
concludes, with fome remarks on the fuperiority of religious 
wifdom to all other kinds of wifdom. 

The fixth fermon-contains an iliuftration on thefe words of St. 
James, ch. i. v. 5, 6. Lfany of you lack wifdom, &c, In explain- 
ing the feveral parts of this text he takes them in the fame or- 
der in which they lie: * If any of you lack wifdom,—let him 
afk of God,—who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not,—and it fhall be given-him ;—but let him afk in faith, no- 
thing wavering.’ Upon the laft of thefe topics it is natural to 
afk, why is faith fo'acceptable to God, that he rewards it by 
grant- 
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branting our petitions ? Our author replies, that it produces 
many good moral effeéts; that it is the:greateft honour which. 
We can pay to God; and one of the beft proofs of a well dif. 


pofed mind, 
In the feventh difcourfe, the author thews, that the ways 
ef religion are ways of pleafantnefs, and that the ways of fin 
are the reverfe. He then anfwers the obje€tions which wicked 
men have made, or may make to thefe dffertions. He ob- 
ferves, that there is a pleafure in the duties relating immedi- 
ately to God, fuch as love, faith, reliance, refignation, hope, 
prayer, and thank{giving ; that there is a pleafure in thofe oc- 
cupations, in which a virtuous and religious man will be fre- 
quently employed; that there is a pleafare in that behaviour 
towards others, and that manner of profecuting our worldly 
affairs, which ever accompany a_religious difpofition; and, 
laftly, a p’eafure in performing our duty to ourfelves, as it re- 
lates to the body and the paflions: that, on the other hand, 
no man can be happy who ads againit his own conf{cience, 
and who fufpects that a day of judgment will come, when 
his evil deeds fhall be expofed and punithed; that the finner 
has loft the greateft comfort of life, which is, hope; and that 
every action, contrary to reafon and to religion, is, if not al- 
Ways, yet certainly for the moft part hurtful even in this 
life. On the lofs of hope, our author has thefe juft re- 
fle&tions : 
¢ To this hope the wicked perfons, of whom we now fpeak, are 
ftrangers. Their hope is to die foul and body, to perith entirely 
and eternally, to become as though they had never been, This is 
their whole fupport and their only refuge; this mult cheer them in 
their journey through a troublefome world, this muft enliven their 
leafures in the days of health and profperity, comfort them in 
diftrefs, make their bed in ficknefs, and fortify them againit an 
approaching diflolution. But this it cannot perform.» No man 
can.delight in a belief that things go according to the courfe of I 
know not what blind and ftupid, ftubborn and unrelenting Nature; 
the moft wicked man cannot take pleafure in this notion, though 
his vices may make him hope that it is true, becaufe it feems to 
him the lefler evil of the two. No man can rejoice in the thoughts 
ef annihilation, though his fears of punifhment may make him 
with that death may put an end to him,-and fhelter bim from of- 
fended juftice. The expectation of perifhing utterly, and falling 
into a ftate of infenfibility, prefents no agreeable profpeét to the 
foul, which hath a natural defire of immortality. It muft damp 


all the pleafures that this world can beftow, and be a prefent cha- 
ftifement to unbelievers. Let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die, 


isa gloomy and uncomfortable reflection; it hath been fometimes 


uttered with a cheerful countenance, but always with an aking 
heart.’ | | 
The fubje& of the eighth ‘ermon is the declaration. of our 


Saviour, Mark x. 14, that none are fit to be his followers, but 
: thofe 
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thofe who poffefs the difpofitions ufually obferved in young 
children. This paffage, as Dr. Jortin remarks, has been 
wrefted to a bad fenfe by the advocates of the church of Rome, 
who have from thence inferred, that Chriftians ought to re- 
ceive with abfolute fubmiffion doétrines relating to religion ; 
that they fhould believe whatever their teachers recommend as 
neceflarily to be believed ; that they fhould refign their judg- 
ment to thofe who have the care of their fouls; that they 
fhould perfuade themfelves that it is enough for them to be- 
lieve ; and that the moft perfe& obedience confifts in facrificing 
their reafon, which has nothing to do in matters of faith, and 
only ferves to lead into error. 

To thefe notions our author replies: the doGrine laid down 
in the text in general terms, is, that true believers are to be 
like young children. But the queftion is, in what they ought 
to refemble them? And the anfwer to this queftion is foor 
difcovered, when we confider the qualities which are ufually 
found in young children. Thefe are of two forts: firft, de- 
fefis and natural imperfections ; fecondly, amiable and good 
difpofitions; the defe&s natural to that age, are, want of 
reafon, want of judgment, a credulous temper, an eafinefs te 
be deluded, It is too plain to want much proof, that the im= 
perfections of children are not Chriftian accomplifhments. 
Let us confider the amiable qualities and good difpofitions 
which are often obfervable in children, and which our Lord 
certainly had in view, when he required all who would be 
his followers to refemble young children. Among thefe we 
may reckon innocence, a temper directly oppofite to ambition, 
and to.an exceffive love of this world, an unaffected fincerity, 
an open fimplicity of manners free from guile and hypocrify, 

a heart eafily touched with compafiion, a readinefs to lay afide 
anger and refentment, and to be reconciled to thofe who have 
offended them, and that fort of charity which thinketh no 
evil of others, and is apt to judge too favourably rather than 
too feverely, Children are wéak and defencelefs; they are 
alfo fenfible of it, and in any danger fly to their friends, and 
place an entire confidence in them ; which affords us a lively 
image of the difpofition which a Chriftian ought to entertain, 
and of that humility and truft in God, oppofite to pride and 
felf-conceit, which he ought to exercife. Laftly, in children 
is commonly found docility, joined to a defire of knowledges 
they are ufually free from two bad qualities, which, where 
they prevail, keep the perfons who are infe&ted with them in 
ignorance ; namely, pride and prejudice,—Our Lord, having 
in view the prejudicés of the Jews, and the prefent and future 


¢ffeGs of them, takes occafion to declare, that he required, as 
a pre- 
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a previous condition, the difpofition of children, particularly, 
a teachable and tra€table temper, in thofe who purpofed to 
embrace his religion. 

The ninth is a fermon on the beatitndes. Blefed are the poor 
in fpirit, &c. * A wife indifference; and a moderate affection 
towards the things of the prefent world is reprefented by our 
Saviour as a bleffed temper, and worthy of a future reward, 
‘Without fuch a difpofition none could become his dilciple;, 
and embrace. the low eftate to which he invited them, and 
therefore it is more than once required and recommended in 
this Difcourfe upon the Mount. ‘To thofe who are thus poor 
are promifed the kingdom of God, an abundance of heavenly 
riches, fuch as an admilfion into the church} remiftion of fins, 
the knowledge of divine truths, the wealth of a contented 
mind, the gifts of the holy Spirit, and eternal happine(s here- 
after. 

© Blefed are the meck, for they fhall inherit the earth. Here our 

Saviour alludes to the words of David in the Pfalms. Yet a 
little while and the wicked fhall not be, but the meek fhall in- 
herit the earth. They, by the providence of God, and ac- 
cording to the common courfe of things, will, probably, find 
friends and proteGtors, efcape injuries, and enjoy quietly their 
poffefions, and the fruits of their honeft induftry, Thefe 
words in the Pfalms relate to a quiet poffeilion of the land of 
Canaan, and we may farther obferve, that after our Lord’s 
death and refurreétion, the unconverted Jews, by their fedi- 
tious and wicked behaviour, ruined themfelves and their coun- 
try; but the Jews, who were Chriftians, and of a quiet and 
— difpofition, efcaped thofe evils, retired from Jerufa- 
em, as Chrift had warned them to do, before the fiege ; -and 
and after the city was deftroyed, and their enemies were de- 
parted, returned, and dwelt there in tranquillity. Then was 
the promife that the meek fhould inherit the earth, the land 
of Canaan, made good : and it is not improbable, but that our 
Lord might have this event alfo in his view, when he declared 
what great advantages meeknefs fhould find even in this world.’ 
—The author proceeds to explain all the beatitudes in the 
fifth chapter of St. Matthew, and conc:udes with fome gene- 
ral remarks. 

The defign of the tenth fermon is to fhew the natural ten- 
dency of virtue to promote happinefs, in this life, as well as 
in the life to come. 

The author’s intention in the eleventh, is to expofe and difs 
courage the faults which are frequently committed in conver- 
fation. Our difcourfe, he obferves, ought at all times to be 


free from profanenefs, from fpeaking contemptuoufly of God 
I and 
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and religion, front ridiculing things ferious and_ facred, from 
excufing, praifing, and encouraging vice and idciaborwtiey,” from: 
immodefty and leudnefs, from {wearing and imprecations,' 
from Jying, railing, and fcurrility, from flander and defama- 
tion, from ill-nature, pride, arrogance, pofitivenefS, vain- 
boafting, and rude contradi€tion, from garrulity and ‘imperti- 
nence, from flattery and perfidious infincerity, from ‘banter 
and ridicule, and the like immoralities. 

The purport of the twelfth fermon is to explain the rental 
for which our Lord made ufe of parables in his difcourfés. In 
expatiating on this topic, he fhews, firft, that our Saviour 
never refufed to inftrué thofe who fincerely defired’ it; fe- 
condly, that the bad part of his audience -deferved ‘to ‘be lefe 
in that ignorance which was entirely owing to their own fault. 
Our Saviour, he fays, by veiling his do&rines fometiines under 
the obfcurity of parables, feems to have intended, amongft 
other things, to teach us that true knowledge is of ineftima- 
ble value, and that, like things of great price, it is not ¢x- 
pofed to the idle “and carelefs, is not to be attained without 
diligent fearch, and conftant pains, and an upright mind. 

‘The fubjeét of the thirteenth difcourfe, is the parable of 
the unjuft fteward ; from which the author has deduced a — 
number of ufeful and practical obfervations. 

In the fourieenth, he explains and iluftrates the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan. The defign of our Saviour, 
when he related this ftory was, he fays, to convince a learned 
Jew, with whom he was difcourfing, that true charity required 
more than he imagined. His other and main intention was to 
teach all perfons the nature and the extent of benevolence and 
brotherly love. This, he thinks, is the whole purport of the 
parable ; and upon this principle he has pointed out feveral 
exceilent inftrutions, refpe€ling the duty of every man to- 
wards his neighbour. On this parable he has the ‘following 
marginal obfervation, which is worthy of notice —* A humour 
bas prevailed among our fanatics to feek after refined, ima- 
ginary, myttical, and allegorical interpretations of the’ Scrip- 
tures, to flight the obvious and the true fenfe, and to find | 
what was never meant. Many fuch conceits have been difco- 
vered in this parable by a fort of fecond fight, or by a decep- 
tion of fight, and as men defcry caftles and dragons in the 
clouds.’—Dr. Jortin’s. remark may be exemplified by the fol+ - 
lowing interpretation of this parable.—Jerufalem means Para- 
dife, Jericho the world, the thieves, the devil and his angels’; 
the traveller, reprefents Adam and ail his pofterity ; the raiment 
of which he was ftripped is the robe of righteoufnefs ; the prieft 
and Levite denote the law of Mofes; the Samaritan is Chrift’; 
the . 
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the wine and oil are the facrament, and the unétion of the fpi- 
rit; the beaft of burthen, fignifies the body of Chrift; the 
inn, the church; the hoft, the minifter; and the two pence; 
the Old and New Teftament. See Dodd on the Parables. 

Here is profound fubtilty and exquifite reafoning, worthy 
of thofe theological decipherers, thofe haberdafhers of Hebrew 
roots, thofe wonderful myftagogues, the Hutchinfonians! Ac- 
cording to this interpretation we are to fuppofe, that our 
Saviour anfwered a plain queftion by cabaliftical fubtilties and 
a ftring of enigmas. 

In the. fifteenth fermon Dr. Jortin explains the ftory of our 
Saviour’s caufing the barren fig-tree to wither away, The 
import of this action is fo very obvious, that it would be un- 
neceflary for us to cite any of thofe moral obfervations which 
our author has deduced from the fubje&t. He ftates the fa& 
in this manner. ‘ St. Mark tells us, that as Jefus was coming 
from Bethany to Jerufalem, he was hungry, It. was in the 
fpring, a little before the paflover, in March or April; and, 
as St. Mark obferves, the time of figs, that is, the time of 
common figs, was not yet. Jefus faw one fig-tree at a di- 
fiance, which was of the uncommon and fcarcer fort, and 
which had leaves; but when he came to it, he found no 
fruit, ripe or-unripe : upon which he faid, no man eat fruit 
of thee hereafter; and the fig-tree withered away.’ 

We had conceived that xaseos auxev, Mar. xi. 13. had 
fignified the time of gathering figs; as xergos Tov nagrers 
Matt, xxi. 34. fignifies the time of gathering fruits. But our 
author thinks, that xeaseos cuxey means the time of common 
figs. Perhaps it may; the paflage is obfcure, and there is 
room for the conje&tures of ingenious men. - 

Dr, Jortin obferves, that a permiflion and a privilege was 
granted by the law of Mofes, to the poor, the ftranger, and 
the traveller to eat of the fruits of the field and vineyard. And 
in fo fertile a country as Judea was, there might be fruit-trees 
by the fide of the road, which were no private property. 
Chrift therefore had the right of poverty and neceffity, and the 
exprels leave of the law, for aéting as he did. ‘This tsa fufs 
ficient anfwer to a feandalous objection made by Wooliton, 
what right had he to_the fruit ? 

Another objeGtion hath been made of the fame kind; what 
tight had he to deftroy the tree? This, fays Dr. Jortin, is ia 
_other words, what right bad he to work miracles? an objection 
which fcarcely deferves an anfwer, However it may be an- 
fwered, that the tree, as St. Matthew fays, grew by the way 
fide, and probably had ne owner, and that it was a barren 


tree, and of no value. He adds ina mote: the wood of this 
tree 
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tree is ufelefs even to a proverb: inutile Ages Hor. fat. 6. 
Avnp cuxivos, bomo ficulneus, 

In the fixteenth fermon the author fates the cafe of the. 
pharifee and the publican who went into the temple to pray 9) 
he fhews what were the characters of the pharifees and pub- 
licans in“Judea, and he enlarges on our Saviour’s defign in| 
this parable, which he fays was; 1. To condemn a cenforious! 
difpofition, a groundlefs contempt and bad opinion of others 4 
2. To correé thofe falfe notions of religion which lead men; 
to overlook its principal duties; 3. Toexpofe and reprove, 
that part of felf love which makes us proud of our righteouf-. 
nefs; 4. To recommerd repentance and humility towards 
God, as the firft flep to amendment; and laftly, to caution: 
us againft all pride and conceit in general. 

The fubje& of the feventeenth fermon is the parable of the 
fower; and that of the eighteenth is the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus. The praétical remarks upon thefe parabies- 
are excellent. 

In the nineteenth difcourfe, which clofes the fecond volume, 
our author takes occafion from thefe words, God és not the Ged 
of the dead, but of the living. Matt. xxii. 32. £0 difeufs thele 
two important points : 

t. ‘That the foul of man fubfifts after death, and hath fome 
place of abode allotted to. it till the refurrefion. 2. That 
this intermediate ftate is, in all probability, not a ftate of in- 
fenfibility to the foul of the righteous; but of thought and 
felf-confcioufnefs, and confequently of content and happinefs, 
in a certain degree. 

Speaking of thofe who have maintained a ,contrary opinion 
he fays, ‘ I am far from defigning to infult thefé. men, or their 
notions. The intermediate {tate between death and the re- 
furrection is a fubje& of inquiry upon which the feriptures bave 
not faid fo much as perhaps one could with, ‘The facred 
writers have not treated the point diredly and fully. Only 
fome things have been faid by them occafionally, of which a 
proper ufe may be made; and thefe paflages are fo favourable 
to us, that L am perfuaded the probability lies om our fide of 
the queition.’ 

He then proceeds to confider thofe paflages which are to be 
found in the New Teftament relative to the point in queftion, 
And the chief-of them are thefe. 

Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the foul. Matt. x. 28. Father, into thy hands | commend my 
fpirit. Luke xxiii. 46. To day thou fhalt be with me in pa- 
tadife. Luke xxiii. 43. The fpirit of juft men made perfed. 


Heb. xii. 23. We are confident, and willing rather to be en 
nt 
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fent from the body, and to be prefent with the Lord. 2 Cor: 
vy. 8. I knew a man in Chrift, whether in the body, or out 
of the body, I cannot tell. 2 Cor. xii. 2. God is not the 
God of the dead but of the living. Matt. xxii. 32. Behold, 

there talked with him two men, which were Mofes and Elias. 

Luke ix. 30. Bleffed are the dead which die in the Lord, &c. 

Rev. xiv. 13. 

Our author concludes his difcourfe with the following ap- 
plication, which fhews, that he was far from being fully con- 
vinced, that the doétrine which he has attempted to fupport, 
was abfolutely certain. : 


¢ The reward of eternal life promifed to the good at the refur- 
rection, as itis more than the beft of men can claim as their’ due, 
and the effeét of the mere bounty of God, is furely fufficient to en- 
courage and content them. Suppofe that when they die they 
fhould -fleep till the Lord comes and wakés them, yet they fhould 
confider that fleep asa ref from trouble, a protection from temp- 
tations, a calm repofe under the wings of the Almighty. Ina fleep 
without fenfation, be it long or fhort, the interval is as nothing, 
and in this cafe a thoufand years are as one day, yea as one mo- 
mnent. It is like clofing the eyes, and opening them again in- 
ftantly. 
rg But, as T have been endeavouring to fhew you, it is more pro- 
bable that the interval between death and the refurrection is nota 
fleep to the fervants of Chrift, but aremoval of the foul toa place 
called Paradife; it is not a ftupid infenfible reft, but a reft accom- 

anied with felf-confcioufnefs and fatisfa@tion. It is a place of the 
belt fociety, and the moft defirable company, where dwell the fpi- 
rits of juft men, the holy patriarchs, apoftles, prophets, martyrs, 
confeflors, where the angels of God go to and fro, and which pro- 
bably the Son of God himfelf fometimes favours with his prefence. 
In that fafe retirement there are no wicked intruders to corrupt or 
infult the inhabitants, no evil fpirits to feduce, no temptations of 
any kind to make their affaults, It is a place whence fin, and for- 
row, and fear are banifhed, and where there is peace, and-love, 
and hope, and expectation of ftill greater rewards. If death calls 
a Chriftian to fuch a place, why fhould he not be willing to go to it, 
to depart hence, and to be with the Lord? 

. As to the wicked and impenitent, let them not flatter them- 
. felves with the vain hope of fleeping till the day of judgment. If 
it fhould be fo, the fenfelefs interval, as we obferved betore, doth 
not in reality remove that fatal hour, but death and the refurreétion 
will feem to them clofely united together. 

* Upon the fuppofition that death is a ftate of lethargy overtha- 
dowed with profound darknefs, till Chrift arifes, and thines upon 
it at the laft day; upon this fuppofition, I fay, a Chriftian might 
more reafonably defire to continue here a little longer, becaufe here 
he hath fome opportunity of doing good, and of being bufy in his 
vocation. Upon the fuppofition of the: Romifh Church that after 
death there follows a burning fiery furnace, called Purgatory, a 
Chriftian might well be afraid to die. But the Scriptures teach us 
better things; and therefore let us comfort one another with the 
words there recorded ; and that we may de qualified to enter after . 
death into the regions of peace and hope, and at the general poo 

rection 
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r-&ion to meet the Lord, and to enter into his kingdom, let us 
purify ourfelves from evil inclinations and evil. practices, that we 
may find mercy fromt God, both in the feparate ftate, and at the 


Jali day.” 
[To be continued, ] 


~ <= seaman 





IV. 4 Review of the Hiffory of Job: with an Appendix; contain- 
ing Remarks on that generally mifapplhed Pafage, Ch. xii. v. 12. 
8ve. 25. Buckland. 


o hing author’s defign in this performance is to prove 
the reality of the perfon of Job; to afcertain, as nearly 
as poffible, the time in which he lived, and the country he in 
habited; to evince the authenticity of the hiftory; and to 
propofe fome probable conjectures concerning the writer. 

The purport of the hiftory, he thinks, is to juftify the con- 
du& of the Supreme Being; to fhew, that men frequently 
miftake charaGers, and from thence draw falfe and injurious 
conclufions; that affli€ions in themfelves, are no proofs of 
the divine difpleafure ; and that the condu& of Job was agree- 
able to truth, reafon, and nature. 

He fets out with an obfervation in favour of Job’s wife; and 
endeavours to fhew that the word ™9, deree, ch. ii. g. which 
is ufually tranflated to curfé, may fignity to blefs 3, or to falute. 
He imagines, ‘ that fhe had fuch a high opinion of her huf- 

- band’s innocence, that fhe meant to advife him to go and ° 
knecl, or bown down, before God, and plead, or, as it were, 
expoftulate with him concerning the reafon of the dreadful 
calamities which he fuffered, even though he fhould die. In 
order to juftify Job’s rebuke, we muft fuppofe, that he thought 
fiich a vindication of himfelf an aé&t of impiety and prefump- 
tion. And yet this cannot eafily be fuppofed. For he himfelf 
fays, * on my eyelids is thé fhadow of death, not for any in- 
juftice in my hands; alfo my prayer is pure,’ &c. ch, xvi. 16, 
17. Befides, how is Job’s rebuke confiftent with what our au- 
thor fays in the following pafflage?—* Indeed, it thould feem, 
that God himfelf did not behold her as an impious, or blaf- 
phemous woman ; in as much as we find, from the fequel of 
the hiftory, that fhe was made a great inftrument in Job’s fu- 
ture and remarkable profperity ;. fhe becoming afterwards the 
mother of feven fons, and three moft beautiful daughters. 
I fay, their mother, becaufe we have no intimation that Job 
had any other wife.’ There are feveral other places in which 
berec is commonly tranflated to curfe. Our author takes great 
pains to fhew, that in all of them it may be underftood in the 
oppofite fenfe. 

Voi. XXXI, May, 1771. Bb | He 
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He thinks it moft probable, that ‘ Elihu was the firft pen- 
man * of the hiftory of Job,’ becaufe he was the youngeft of 
the company, might live long enough to give an account of 
his death, and was well acquainted with ali the particulars of 
his life. ‘The author then proceeds to anfwer fome objections 
which have been urged againft the reality of the perfon of 
Job, and the truth of the faéts related in the hiftory. 

One objection: is, that, whereas the beft writers on the 
fubje& fuppofe Job to have been before Mofes, it was na- 
tural to expect fome mention of him in the Pentateuch. It is 
anfwered, that the bufinefs of Mofes was to inftrua the [fraelites 
in the commands of Jehovah, and that there was no place for 
him to introduce any thing concerning Job or his hiftory ; 
that he never mentions either perfons or things, but fuch as 
were immediately connected with the people he was to govern ; 
that his concern was with the line of Jacob and that any in- 
fiructions taken from events happening in a country inhabited 
by the cefcendants of Efau could never have been in any de- 
gree-efficacious. : 

Another objefion is founded upon the improbability of 
Job and his three friends fitting /even days and nights upon 
the ground in profound filence, Our author replies, that the 
humber feven may only denote fome confiderable time + ; 
that if the literal meaning be contended for, there may be an 
ellipfis in the text; that Job only might fit feven days, and 
his friends the remainder of /feven days: but that, after all, no 
one can prove it impoffible, but that Job’s friends might really 
fit down feven days and nights in abfolute filence and afto- 
nifhment ; for they faw that bis grief was very great. 

A third objeéion to the reality of Job’s perfon, and the 
truth of his hiftory, is the amazing greatnefs and peculiarity 
of his affiftions. Our author anfwers, that this obfervation 
is of no confequence, unlefs it be could be proved, that it was 
abfolutely impoffible for fuch events to befal one perfon. 

Fourthly, it has been objeG@ed, that the introdu&ion of 
of fatan is a proof that the book is merely a dramatic fable, 
The author of this differtation allows, that nothing can be 
more abfurd than to imagine a converfation really held be- 
tween Jehovah and the devil ; he thinks therefore, that Hal op 
Satan, means fome envious Advintiie. by whom Job was  pub- 
licly accufed and cenfured ; and that Satazis only a figura. 





* Our author however fuppofes that the book of Job had its 
prefent poetical form from Mofes ; or that Mofes tranflated it from 
the Syriac, wherein it was firft written, But this a mere conjecture. 

t See Levit. xxvi. 18, 21, 24, 28, Dent, xxviii, 7, 25. 
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tive, or poctic expreflion, which does not affect the truth of 
the hiftory. 

The author, in the laft place obferves, that both a prophet 
in the Old Teftament, and an Apoftle in. the New *, confi- 
_ ered the book of Job as a hiftory of fads. ie 

He now proceeds to enquire into the country of Job, Uz, 
he obferves, was the fon of Difhan, the fon of Seir in the 
land of Edom +. Edom and Efau are the fame; for Efau was 
the father of the Edomites, or, after the Greek pronunciation, 
the Idumeans. Now Idumea is fouth of Jerufalem, and con- 
fequently in the neighbourhvod of, or as it were among the 
Chaldeans. and the Sabeans {; therefore Job’s habitation was 
about the borders of Idumea. ‘This opinion feems to be con: 
firmed by the following paflage in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah:; ‘ O daughter of Edom, that dwelleft in the land of 
Uz.’ ch, iv. 24. 

The next point which this writer endeavours to determine 
is the age in which Job lived. In oppofition to thofe who 
think that the book ot Job was written in the moft early times, 
he makes the following remarks. 1. The Chaldeans and 
Sabeans are mentioned in the firft chapter, as well known and 
powerful people, and not as new fettlers. 2. The method of 
cultivating land in Job’s days. was not the firft or original me- 
thod ; for his fervants did not dig the ground, but his oxen 
plowed it. 3. The art of weaving was known, as appears by 
Job’s allufion to the weaver’s fhuttle, chap. vii. 6. 4. Job is 
faid to have died old and full of days; whereas he was probably 
not more than two hundred years old when he died; for Eli- 
phaz fays to him, chap. xv. 10. with us are very aged men, 
much older than thy father; and he only lived 140 years after 
the commencement of his fecond profperity; which is no 
great age compared with. that of Noah, Shem, and their im- 
mediate fucceflors, who lived five or fix hundred years. But 
if, fays our author, we bring Job down .to later times, we 
fhall fee the propriety of calling him old and full of days: for 
Ifaac was only an hundred and eighty years old when he died, 
and he is likewife faid to have been old and full of days. 5. The 
mention of the fpear, the fhield, the horfe, and the trumpet, 
is a circumftance no ways favourable to the fentiments of 
thofe, who contend for the very high antiquity of the book of 





* St. James. + Gen, xxxvi. 28. 

t The Chaldeans and the Sabeans lived in Arabia Deferta. ; 
and the inhabitants of that country in latter ages were called 
Saracens, from an Arabic word fignifying she Eaf. See Po. 
tocke’s Specimen Hift, Arab. : 
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Job. The moft early method of war was more fimple, 6. If 
the Mofaic hiftory we find that Buz, the father of the Buzites, 
was the fon of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. Elihu there- 
fore, who is ftiled a Buzite, and of courfe Job, his cotempo- 
rary, muft have lived aftcr the time of Abraham. 7. Ele- 
phaz, another of Job’s friends, appears to have been a grand- 
fon of Ifaac. Gen. xxxvi. 10. From thefe and fome other ar- 
guments the author concludes, that * Job lived about 3500 
years ago:’ that ts, about the year of the world 2275, or 
about the time that Jofeph was carried into Egypt. This 
calculation, he thinks, fuits alfo with the prefents made to 
Job by his friends and acquaintance, every one giving him an 
éar-ring of gold, and a &eftab which he tranflatcs, @ lamb, 

Some have fuppofed, that Ezra was the author of the book 
of Job: but in confutation of this opinion, he makes the fol- 
lowing obfervations. 4. How could Ezekiel, in his prophefy, 
which was written about four years before the deftru&ion of 
Jerufalem, mention any thing about Job, if Ezra was the au- 
thor of the hiftory ? fince what Ezra wrote was to comfort the 
Jews after their return from their feventy years captivity. 
2. If Job lived not till the days of Ezekiel, or Ezra, how can 
We account for his offering burnt offerings in perfon; or for 
Eliphaz’s being ordered to do the fame thing, as an atone- 
ment for himfelf and his companions? fince after Mofes all 
offerings were confined to the priefthood. 3. We are told, 
that the Lord anfwered Fob. Now whether this be looked 
upon as a reality, or only a poetical ormament, it will be dif- 
ficult to reeoncile it with fo low a date. For we fhould re- 
member that from Mofes, even till the temple was built, ora- 
cles were given by Urim and Thummim; and after that time; 
by the mouth of a prophet.—Our author takes no notice of 
the difference there is between the fublime language of the 
book of Job, and the humble ftile of Ezra. Yet this is an ar- 
gument of confiderable weight, in the prefent queftion. 

The two laft pages of this differtation contain fome obfervav 
tions in anfwer to thofe who have thought that Job was ‘a 
king, or the fame with Jobab, a great grandfon of Efau, mien- 
tioned Gen. xxxvi. 33. 

In his Appendix he proves that the declaration of Job, 
chap. xii. 12, Wish the ancient is ewifdom and length of days um- 
derfianding, is applicable to God, and not to man. 

In this article we have given an epitome of /ome of the princi- 
pal arguments and obfervations which our author has advanced. 
Thofe who are defirous of feeing them at large, muft have re- 
courfe to the work itfelf. Though he has not exhaufted the 


fubje&, nor methodized his remarks in the moft regular mat- 
ners 
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ner, yet his Review, as it is conduéted with great modefty, 
cannot fail of being acceptable to thofe,’ who are fond of cri- 
tical differtations on the fcriptures. 


—a 
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V. Elements of the Hiftory of England, from the Invafion of the 
Romans to the Reign of George II. Tranflated from the French 
of Abté Milot, By Mrs. Brooke. Fol. I. II, 8v0. 5s. Dodfley. 


Poormerly we had few hiftories of England. Before the pubs 

lication of Mr. Hume’s firft volume, in 1755, we could 
feldom find above half a {core in folio, and two or three of a 
finaller fize, in the fhops of our eminent bookfellers; but 
fince that time they have multiplied upon us in great abun- 
dance. Compilations of this kind have been repeated in a 
variety of different forms; and now every itall in London, 
fiom Piccadilly to Moorfields, is loaded with this fpecies of li- 
terary lumber, 

It had indeed been long perceived, that we wanted a hiftory 
of our own country, which young people of a volatile difpo- 
fition, polite fcholars, and ladies of tafte, might read without 
difguft. Our old chronicles, in antiquated language and the 
black letter, ‘were horrible. Rapin, the beft of the moderns, 
was tedious ; and the Continuation of that book, as crude and 
infipid as a colleétion of Gazettes. In fhort, we wanted a 
hittory of this nation in a clear, eafy, correét, and animated 
ftile, divefted of all ufelefs repetitions, infignificant remarks, 
and trifling particularities; of a moderate extent, yet exhi- 
biting a juft portraiture of every remarkable character, a clear 
and comprehenfive view of- every important circumftance and 
tranfaétion in the Englifh annals. 

To intimate that the work now before us comes up to this 
exalted idea would perhaps be giving it a character above it 
real merits; yet it muft be allowed, that in many refpegts it 
is an excellent performance. It is written with great fpirit and 
freedom in a perfpicuous and lively ftile. And thefe two qua- 
lities are happily preferved in the tranflation. There feems in- 
deed to be fomething fimilar and congenial, in the imagination 
ef a Frenchman and an Englith lady, a vivacity which few 
Englifhmen can imitate with any tolerable fuccefs. 

The tranflator obferves, and her obfervation feems to .be 
well grounded, that the reader will find in this hiftory few, 
very few refleétions, and thofe principally in the preface, 
which mark the country and religion of the author. She tells 
us, that fhe has compared this hiftory throughout with Rapin 
and Hume, and has had the pleafure to find, that there ig 
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no fa& of any kind mifreprefented, and no material one 
omitted ; that this work, in four finall volumes, contains a 
clear, animated, and as to every important incident, a full 
and complete hiftory of a country, which has been the theatre 
of many great revolutions and extraordinary events, during a 
eriod of more than feventeen hundred years. 
In the preface Mr. Melot thews the propriety and ufe of 


- preferving fome degrce of concifenefs in hiftorical produc- 


tions, of avoiding that prolixity which enervates the narration, 
erplexes the miind, and overloads the memory of the reader, 
Te then paras the following train of refleGions. 

‘ No modern hiftory, it muft be confeffed, prefents to our 
view fo great a number of ftriking piGures as that of England, 
We fee here a people, free, warlike, unconquerable, and a 
Jong time ferocious, preferve the fame chara€teriftic qualities 
through a fucceflive train of bloody revolytions. Depreffed 
by the arms and by the defpotifm of the ambitious William, 
duke of Normandy; glorioufly governed by Henry II. the 
moft powerful monarch of Europe, though embroiled with the 
church. ‘They groaned afterwards under the tyranny of king 
John; and this very tyranny procured them the Great Char- 
ter, the eternal bafis of their freedom. The Englifh then 
gave their crown to France, drove out the French prince they 
had called to the throne, and became the terror of the mo- 
narchy of Clovis, which feemed on the point of fubmitring to 
the yoke. But France, at length, after an interval of cala- 
mity and madnefs, difplayed its refources, recovered its ancient 
glory, infeparable from the caufe of its kings ; triumphed over 
a haughty enemy, whofe vidtories were the fruit of our fatal 
diffenfions ; and, to revenge itfelf, had only occafion to leave 
it a prey to diffenGons {till more cruel, Two rival, yet kin- 
dred, houfes, impelled to arms by rage and ambition, fnatched 
from each other’s brows a diadem drenched in blood; princes 
afiaflinated princes ; the people maflacred each other for the 
choice of a mafter; and England now became a theatre of — 
anarchy and carnage. Under the Tudors we fee tranquillity 
reftored, and the national ftrength augmented ; but liberty 
deftroved. A prince, violent and capricious, habituates to 
the chains of defpotifin this proud and refilefs nation. He 
domineers arbitrarily over religion itfelf; and Rome, for hav- 
ing oppofed him, Jofes at one blow a kingdom which had ever 
been one of its moft fruitful fources of fervices and of riches. 
Mary attempts, in vain, to reftore, by fevere punifhments, a 
worfhip, which, haying truth for its bafis, ought to fubdue 
minds by no arms but thofe of perfuafion. She fucceeds only 


in making inconftant hypocrites, or inflexible fanatics ; the 
| ren- 
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renders for ever deteftable, herfelf, and the faith fhe wishes to 
eftablith. At length Elizabeth reigns. Her genius enchains 
fortune, fertilizes the earth, animates all the “arts, opens to 
her people the immenfe career of commerce, and fixes, in 
fome degree, in the ocean the foundations of the Englith do- 
minion. Continually furrounded by enemies, either foreign 
or domeitic, fhe defeats confpiracies by her prudence; and 
triumphs by her courage over the forces of Philip II. happy, 
if fhe had known how to conquer her own heart, and fpare a 
rival whofe blood alone tarnifhes her memory! But how’im- 
penetrable are the decrees of Heaven! The fon of Mary Stuart 
fucceeds to Elizabeth; the fcaffold on which his mother ree 
ceived the ftroke of death, ferves him as a ftep to mount the 
throne of England, from whence his fon is deftined to be 
precipitated, to expire on a fcaffold alfo. It is at this period 
we behold multiplying rapidly before our eyes, thofe cele- 
brated fcenes of which the univerfe furnifhes no exaimples; 
an abfurd fanaticifm forming profound fyftems of policy, at 
the fame time that it fignalizes itfelf by prodigies of folly and 
extravagance: an enlightened enthufiaft, a great general and 
ftatefman, opening to himfelf, under the mafk of piety, the 
road to the fupreme power: fubjeéts carrying on judicially the 
trial of a virtuous monarch, and caufing him to be publicly 
beheaded as a rebel: the hypocritical author of this attempt 
reigning with as much glory as power; rendering himfelf the 
arbiter of crowns, and enjoying, even to the tomb, the fruits 
of his tyranny: the parliament, the flave of the Tudors, the 
tyrant of the Stuarts, the accomplice and dupe of Cromwell, 
exercifing the nobleft right which men can poffefs over their 
fellow-creatures, that of making laws, and maintaining their 
execution: atlength, from this chaos of horrors, comes forth 
a form of government which excites the admiration of all Eu- 
rope. A fudden revolution again changes the face of affairs, 
The lawful heir is acknowledged ; his ftormy reign develops the 
fentiments of patriotifm ; the imprudence of his fucceffor alarms 
the national fpirit of liberty ; his, fubjeéts revolt, they call ina 
deliverer ; the ftadtholder of Holland dethrones, without blood- 
fhed, his timid and irrefolute father-in-law; the ufurpation is 
eftablifhed by the fandiion of the laws; but thofe. very laws 
impofe conditions on the prince, and whilft he holds the ba- 
lanceof Europe, his will is almoft without force in England. 
After him a woman prefides over the deftiny of nations, makes 
France tremble, humbles Lewis XIV. and covers herfelf with 
immortal glory, by giving him peace, in fpite of the clamors 
of an ambitious cabal. Anne, with lefs talents, and more 
virtues, than Llizabeth, has merited. one of the firft places 
amongft great monarchs. The fceptre paffes again into fo- 
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reign hands ; complicated interefts embarrafs the government ; 
and the Britifh conftitution feems declining from its original 
principles, till fome favourable conjundture fhall arrive, which 
may reftore it to its priftine vigour. 

* To this very imperfect funimary of the principal epochas, 
let us add the detail of thofe laws fucceflively eftablifhed, to 
form a rampart to liberty, and lay the foundation of public or- 
der; the progrefs of letters and of fciences, fo clofely con- 
neGted with the happinefs and glory of ftates ; the fingularities 
of the Englifh genius, profound, contemplative, yet capable 
of every extreme; the interefting picture of parliamentary de- 
bates, fruitful in fcenes, the variety and fpirit of which 
equally firike us. The reader will eafily conceive that this 
hiftory is unparalleled in itskind. In other countries, princes, 
nobles, fill the entire theatre; here, men, citizens, aé&a part 

which is infinitely more interefting to man. 

* Since the publication of Rymer’s colleéion, feveral able 
writers have availed themfelves of the ineftimable materials 
which that work fupplies. Among thefe, Rapin de Thoyras, 
a’ French author, was the firft who diftinguifhed himfelf in 
thiscareer. As an hiftorian, judicious, exact, methodical, he 
exhaufts his fubje4, he defcends to the minvteft particulars ; 
but, growing tedious by being too diffufe, he foon overbur- 
dens the imagination, at the expence of what he ought to 
engrave on the memory. A more efiential reproach which he 
deferves, is that of betraying a prejudice againft his own coun- 
try (which, by the feverities of Lewis XIV. had incurred the 
refentment of the Proteftants) and of favouring the fe& of 
the puritans, thofe dangerous enthufiafts, the fyftem of whofe 
religion tends only to render men favage ; and their fyftem 
of independence, to make them faétious and rebellious. 

‘ Two Englifh writers have lately treated the fame fubje@, 
with the advantage of thofe feperior lights, which in general 
the natives of the country have over foreigners in the hiftory of 
their own nation. ‘Their works have no refemblance to each 
other but in the title, 

‘ Mr. Smollett only reprefents faéts, relates each circum- 
ftance with uniformity, gives little {cope to reflexion, neither 
warms the imagination nor the heart, and by a feeble heavy 
{tile, tires while he informs, the reader *. 

‘ Mr. Hume unites perfpicuity and precifion, folidity and 
elegance; he copies nature in his paintings, without the ap- 
pearance of art; he ufually feizes the moft interefting point of 
view, and there places his objets, which feem to arrange 
themfelves; {paring us the barren and gaze.te like famenefs 








~ * The Abbé Milot has not done juftice to Dr. Smollett, whofe 
hiftory is undoubtedly written in a clear, fuccinét, nervous ftile, 
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of military operations ; without pafling over in filence the me- 





morable exploits of heroes, he principally fets before our eyes — 


the manners, the laws, the paffions, the follies of \mankind, 
the changeful caprices of fortune, the regular connection of 
caufes with effe&s, No author was ever more fuperior to the 
prejudices which darken hiftorical truth.. If, as a proteftant, 
he fometimes affronts the fanétity of our tenets, yet he does 
not difguife the madnefs or the wickednefs of his own fe&;_ if, 
as a fubje&t of Great Britain, he is attached to the principles 
of his own country, he attempts not to palliate the exceffes 
which the fanaticifm of liberty has produced there; he is not 
unjoft to other nations; he as little flatters popular prejudices 
as the interefts of the court; always impartial between the 
violent faétions which divide the kingdom, he feems to be the 
organ of the judgement of pofterity, and his countrymen would 
applaud him, as well as lefs prejudiced foreigners, if parties 
would unite in favour of a writer who has the fiugular merit of 
favouring none. In fhort, philofophy and policy have dic- 
tated the hiftory of Mr. Hume, one of the beft adapred ever 
written, under proper reftri€tions, to form the fage, the ftatef- 
man, and the citizen. 

‘ The Revolutions of England, by F. Orleans, will not bear 
a comparifon with the exaé& and comprehenfive hiftories of 
which I have been fpeaking. ‘This is a work more brilliant 
than folid, more pleafing than inftrudtive; his ideas of go- 
vernment, of legiflation, and of manners, are very fuperficial ; 
all that regards the Stuarts, is written with too glaring a par- 
tiality ; the French jefuit there regulates moft of his opinions, 
either by the interefts of the court of Rome, or by the prin- 
ciples of the French monarchy ; as if the conftitution of Eng- 
land did not, as even its fovereigns acknowledge, differ ef- 
fentially from that of other nations; as if the regal authority 
had not there fome limits, which it cannot pafs, without in- 
fringing on the rights of the nation. Civil and political ac- 
tions are laudable or blameable, according to their agreement 
or difagreement with the laws of each refpective country. 
That which would be thought patriotifm in Switzerland, or 
Holland, might be treated as rebellion in England ; and that 
which would bé deemed by us a legal exertion of authority, 
might at London be an aé of ufurpation and violence.’ 

In the latter part of the preface the author, recounting fome 
of the important inftru@ions which may be derived from hi- 
ftory,. thus- difplays the mifchievous effe&s “ a mifguided 
zeal. 

‘ Read only, may we fay to imprudent niet the Englifh 
annals. Experience is the moft certain of all guides. - Confplt 
it, 
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it, and then form your judgment. Scarce had William the 
Conqueror eftablifhed his dominion by arms, when Gregory 
VII. attempted by his bulls to fubje& the whole Chriftian 
world to the pontifical throne. He treats as fimony and he- 
refy, an ancient caftom, which has no obje& but to maintain 
the rights of crowns over the temporalities of the church. Un- 
der this frivolous pretence, he depofes fovereigns, and obliges 
them to draw the fword, in their own defence, againft the 
fpiritual power which they revere. The primate, St. Anfelm, 
conceives it his duty to refift kings, as if he ated in the caufe 
of God himfelf; and the kingdom is already filled with diflur- 
bances which expofe the clergy to hatred and oppreffion. Do 
illegal immunities ferve them for a rampart? The falfe de- 
cretals furnifh them with new claims: St. Thomas of Cane 
terbury indifcreetly fupports them; he oppofes the accuf- 
tomed ufages of England, which he treats as impieties ; 
the epifcopal order divides, the ftate is in flames, the throne 
appears tottering; a horrible murder puts an end to the 
quarrel: Becket is its viim ; but the fire extinguifhed by his 
blood leaves inflammable materials, which only require a fpark 
to rekindle them. After the anathemas and exactions of the 
court of Rome have wearied the patience of the Englifh, and 
that the monks, the blinded ecclefiaftics, have augmented the 
fubje&ts of murmur by protecting infupportable abufes, a dar- 
ing fefiary, Wickliff, irritated by the pope, forms from thefe 
abufes a torrent of invedives againft the church ; by decrying. 
its minifters, he faps, he overturns its authority ; he fhakes 
its doétrines, by attacking its power and riches; he ftirs up 
the people to range them/elves under the ftandard of a liberty 
bordering on fedition ; and though he finks under the enter- 
prize, his herefy, ever renewing, gives birth to twenty other 
fe&is, equally deftrutive to the ancient faith. Behold Henry 
VIII. after having perfecuted the Lutherans, become the 
enemy of Rome, and the perfecutor of the Catholics; aflume 
the fupremacy, and ereé& himfelf into an abfolute mafter in 
matters of faith, becaufe the fentence of excommunication wags 
promulgated againft him at the very moment when he was 
about to confent to fatisfy the holy fee. Behold the blazing 
piles of Mary giving to fanaticifm martyrs, whofe courageous 
defence increafes the number of its votaries. Behold the ex- 
communication of Elizabeth, firmly eftablifhing that fchifm 
which the tyranny of her fifter had been unable to extirpate. 
Since that time, how often have we feen thefe tranfports of 
zeal followed by the moft fatal effe&ts! Catholics, Proteftants, 
Partizans of the church of England, Prefbyterians, realizing 


what Ammianus relates of the fourth century, during the 
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Arian controverfy, that the Chriftians, in their cruelties to 
each other, furpaffed the ferocity of, favage beafts. The gun- 


powder plot, the Irith maffacre, difhonoured the Catholic. | 


party; andthe rage of the Puritans, as well in Scotland as in 
England, filled up the meafure. of ‘thefe enormities. From 
this fource, the oaths enjoined to violate confcience in the 
name of the laws’; from hence, the legal feverities exercifed 
againft the catholics, and the bills of exclufion carried on 
againft the legal heir to the throne; from hence the expulfion 
of the Jaft prince of the houfe of Stuart, and that invincible 
hatred to the ancient church, which he endeavoured forcibly 


to eftablifi; from hence, in fhort, by a contrary extreme, — 


that contempt of all religion, and that unjuft and illiberal 
philofophy, which prefumptuoufly accufes Chriftianjty of cauf- 
ing thofe very evils from which it would have freed the world, 
if the maxims of the Gofpel had unvariably regulated the con- 
du& of its profeffors.’ 

Men of different nations, different fe&ts in religion, and. 
different principles with refpe&t to government, will always 
view things in different lights, What an Englifhman, who is 
- a Proteftant, calls a reformation, a Frenchman, who is a 
member of the church of Rome, ftiles ‘ a {chifm;’ what-the 
fcrmer calls the abdication of king James II, the latter terms 
his ‘ expulfion;’ the former difclaims the doétrine of indefeafible 
hereditary right, the latter cenfures ‘ the bills of exclufion 
againft the.legal heir.’ Our neighbours, in fome of the prin- 
cipal points of religion and politics, think us in an error ; and 
we look upon them as under the fame delufion, becaufe we fee 
things through a different medium. But the philofopher, the 
citizen of the world, will form his opinions by the digtates of 
impartial reafon. And in order to inform his judgment in a 
proper manner, he will confider what is written by both par- 
ties. Upon this principle we recommend the hiftory before us 
to the perufal of the Englifh reader. Efpecially as the author 
is, in fome refpeéts, a more impartial judge than our own 
countrymen, by living out of the reach of thofe party divifions 
and political controverfies, which have too often perverted the 
fentiments of our own hiftorians. ’ 


~ 





VI. Remarks on the Englith Language, in the Nature of Vaugelas’s 
Remarks on the French. To which is prefixed, A Difcourfe ad-~ 
dreffid to bis Majefly. Sve. 25. fewed. Bell. 


(T Bough the Englifh language has been confiderably refined 
during the laft hundred years, it is capable of much 


greater improvement. Many barbarifms are ftill retained, ~~ 
°t, | | inad- 
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inadvertently adopted by almoft every writer. Men of learn- 
ing and tafte might therefore employ themfelves to a very 
ufeful purpofe in examining every queftionable phrafe, and in 
dete&ting every impropriety of fpeech, every inftance of falfe 
grammar and nonfenfe, which is ufually admitted under ‘the 
fpecious name of Anglicifm. 

Mr. Baker, the author of thefe Remarks, has pointed out a 
great number of improper expreffions, which we frequently 
hear in converfation, or meet with in books; and has fub- 
joined many ufeful obfervations. Our philological readers, 
we prefume, will not be difpleafed with fome of the following 
criticifms. , 

‘.Orrosire. The word oppofte is frequently ufed as a pre- 
pofition, to fignify over-againf. 

‘ Examples.] He lives oppofite the Exchange: Thofe two Men 
live oppofite each other: Whiteball is oppofite the Horfe-Guards. 
This is not good Englifh.—tIt is neceflary to add to oppofite the 
word to.—He lives oppofite to the Exchange.—Thofe two men live 
oppoftte to each other.—Whitchall is oppofite to the Horfe-Guards,’— 

©‘ Aco and since. Thefe two words are not to be ufed to- 
gether. Jt #s not above tawo months ago fince he left the Univerfity. 
—ZIt is three years ago fince bis father died.—Thefe expreffions 
don’t make fenfe; the word fince being equivalent to ago that. 

‘ The proper expreffions are, Jt is not above twe months ago 
that be left the univerfity.—It is not above-two months fince be left 
the univerfity, It is three years ago that bis father died.—It is 
three years fince his father died,’ 

In this remark our author fays don’t, inftead of do mot; and 
in other places, can’t and won't, inftead of cannot, will not, 

In the works of L’Eftrange, and fome other writers, we 
have feen mayn't, fhan’t, ba’n’t, ben’t, *tisn’t, geever, gee’r'n, 
gi'mmee, gee’nfum, wi'mmee, wee'ye, cumtee, bowd'ee, call’um, 
a’tr’um, ha'p’uth, gooabw’y, for God be with you, and the like. 
If this licentious way of fpelling were generally ufed, all our 
etymologies would be confounded, and our language converted 
into jargon. 

‘Cuay. This word is ufed by great numbers of people, to 
fignify chaife, What deceives them is, that the letter /in the 
word chaife being the laft letter that is pronounced, they take 
the word to be in the plural number, confequently they ima- 
gine that the fingular number muft be ebay. But chaife is fin- 
gular, and the plural is chai/es.—He keeps a chaife.—He keeps 
two chaifes, Thefe are the proper expreffions. As to chay, 
there is no fuch word.’ 

The fecond fentence in this remark is inaccurately expreffed, 


‘ Dir- 
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¢ Dirrerent to. Diffirent zo is an expreflion often ufed by 
good writers: yet I can’t help thinking it to, be exceptionable. 
—This is different to that.—-They are different to each other. —Thefé 
expreflions feem hardly to make fenfé.. Is not the word from 
here more natural than to? and does it not make better fenfe? 
For inftance ;. This is different from that.—T bey are different from 
cach otber.—-We don’t ufe the word to with the verb: nor doT 
fee why we fhould ufe it with the adje&tive. If any one fhould 
fay, This differs to that.—-They differ to each other. ‘The impro- 
priety of the expreffion would be glaring, and would fhock 
every hearer. I know that cuftom often recanciles improprie- 
ties of this fort ; yet there are fome cafes, where it never re- 
conciles them entirely : and this appears to me to be one, £ 
would therefore give my vote for different from, and would ba- 
nifh the expreflion of different to.’ 

‘ Ie in case. This expreffion, which is the fame as if if, 
and is confequently nonfenfe, is continually in the mouths of 
the lower people, who feem to have a mighty affe€tion for it, 
and to think it nervous and elegant. It is likewife not infre- 
quently ufed by many who ought to know better. Yet thefe 
words would not be improper, provided the if made part of 
one member of a fentence, and the in caf of another, Sup- 
pofe I fay, for inftance, Jf, incafe of a war between France and 
England, the king of Pruffia foould join with France; this is very. 
good fenfe. Here the if belongs to the king of Pruffiia foould 
join with France, while the in cafe belongs to of a war between 
France and England: and, in order to make the diftinétion, it 
is neceflary to put a comma at #f, and another at England. 
But, as I have already faid, thefe words as they are commonly 
ufed are nonfenfe.’ 

‘ Nerraer READ NoR write, ‘This is the common way of 
fpeaking ; but it is certainly wrong, it being much more proper 
to fay He can neither write nor read, than be can neither read nor 
evrite, To what purpofe is it to fay that a man cannot write, 
after having faid that he cannot read? for, if he cannot read, 
it follows of courfe that he cannot write. 

* It being, for the reafon here given, better to fay He can 
neither write mer read, than he cam neither read nor write, it is 
confequently better to fay He can both read and write, than ba 
can both write and read, fince, if aman can write, we muit 
neceflarily fuppofe that he can read.’ 

‘ Lerrorr. We fee continually in our News-Papers ad+ 
vertifements written in the following manner. 

‘To be fold—The ftock of Mr, ——me, left off trade—The 
goods of fuch-a one, left off houfe-heeping. , 


‘ This. 
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‘ This is nonfenfe ; the words .4f¢ of, whether they aré cén- 
fidered as a verb or as a participle, having here no fubftan- 
tive, with which they are conneded. 

‘ Thefe advertifers, inftead of eft off, ought to fay either 
leaving off, or who bas left off. For inftance, The Stock of Mr. 
4, leaving off trade. The geods of Mrs. B, leaving off houfe- 
keeping. The flock of Mr. 4, wh2 bas left off trade,—tThe goods 
of Mrs. B, who bas left off boufckeeping.’ 
© Urnpsniasre. We often fee in the News papers adver- 
tifements for places by people, who tell the public their cha- 
raélers are undeniable. 

‘ This word, as they uft it, is mot fenfe. If I drawa cha« 
raéier of a man, and afterwards afirm the chara&er [ have 
given him to be undeniable, this is a proper way of fpeaking, 
and fignifies that I have delivered nothing but truth. But the 
meaning of thefe pecple is, that their charafters are fuch as 
no reafonable exception can be made to. They ought there- 
fore to fay that their charaGers are (not amdeniable, but) unexs 


ceptionable, : 
* Boru. ‘This word is often introduced in an abfurd man- 


ner, 

* The goddcfs Minerva had heard of one Arachne, a young vwirs 
gin very famous for {pinning and weaving. They both met upon a 
trial of frill. Swirr. 

* What does he mean by faying they both mat ? The word 
both is fuperfluous, and feems to make nonfenfe. One would 
imagine the author thought there was a poflibility that in the. 
interview between them, one of them could meet without the 
other’s meeting, If two people come together, they muift oth 
come together, of courfe. It would be ridiculous to fay There 
is a conteft between both of thofe two men: for, if two-men are 
engaged in a conteft, they muft necefflarily be doth engaged in 
that conteft. 

‘ It muft be owned, however, that this word fometimes 
gives a feemingly-wanted: force to an expreffion, where the 
fenfe is compleat without it: and there it is to be not only 
borne with, but approved. - But in the paflage above cited, 
and in numberlefs others where we meet with it, it is imper- 
tinent.’ 

‘ Mussutmen. ‘This word is ufed by many writers as the 
plural of Mufulman; whith is wrong. ”Tis true we fay French. 
men, Dutchmen, Irifomen, Se. and not Frenchmans, Dutchmans, 
Trifomans, becaufe Frenchman, . Dutchman, Irifbman; are come 
pofed refpectively of French and man, Dutch and man, Irifo and 
man, and becaufe men is the plural of man. But as to the word 


Muffulman, thoogh it may bea compound i in the Arabic, (where, 
we 
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we are told, it fignifies a deliever in the true religion) yet, con- 
fidered as an Englith word, it is not compounded, but fimple: 
for we have no fuch word as Muful in the Englith tongue. 

* It is the fame with the fubftantives Osteman and German, . 
which, confidered as Englith words, are not compounded, what- 
ever they may have been in the countries where they were 
coined. Accordingly, we fay Ottomans and Germans in the 
plural : and no one ever yet took it into his head to fay Otto- 
men or Germen, 

¢ We ought, in like manner, to fay Mufalmans in the Plus 
ral, and not Mufélmen, the ufe of which word thews a want of 
judgment. 

‘ AGREEABLE, Suitanie, &c. Thefe adjeftives, with 
others much to the fame purpofe, are ufed improperly by the 
greateft part of our writers ; for they frequently employ them 
as adverbs. 

‘ His performance was agreeable to bis promife—His condu@ was 
Suitable to the occafion—this makes fenfe. 

‘ He performed agreeably to higpromife—He condudted bimfelf fuit- 
ably to the occafion—this likewife makes fenfe. | 

‘ But—He performed agreeable to bis promife—He condudted bis 
felf fuitable to rhe occafion—this is nonfenfe, 

‘ The word previous likewife ought*to be ufed only as an 
adjetive, and never as an adverb, He wrote to me peyote to bis 
coming to town is not good Englith, 

‘ The proper expreffion is He ewrote to mt previoufly ‘to bis 
coming lo town. 

¢ Some writers employ the word dad as an adverb, and would 
not feruple to fay That was done very bad : which is not Englith. 

‘ The word #// (it is true) is both an adjective and an ad- 
verb: but dad is only an adje&tive. The adverb is dadly.’ 

‘ A very great abfurdity, of which both the Englifh and 
the French are continually guilty as well in writing as in fpeak- 
ing, is making the pronoun relative that (or which, or whe) 
fingular, where it refers to a fubftantive plural, and where 
confequently it ought itfelf to be plural. 

‘ Example. He was one of thefe bighwaymen, that was ton- 
demned laft tt effions, 

‘ This is falfe grammar, if the meaning be that feveral 
highwaymen were condemned laft feffions, and that this man 
was one of them: for in that cafe the pronoun relative thar 
refers to bighwaymen, not to be, and we ought therefore, to 
fay, He was one of thofe bighwaymen that were condemned laf 
Siffions. A Tranipolition of the words will make it plain that 
the word shat refers to bighwaymen. For inftance, Of thofe 


bighwaymen that were condemned laft fefions, he was one, 
* But 
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* But the expreflion, if taken in another fenfe, is good 
grammar, : 

‘ Suppofe a company fo de talking of a gang of highways 
men, and shat one of this company 4as a mind to fay that a 
certain highwayman, condemned laft feflions; belonged to that 
gang; here this perfon may fay He was one of thefe high waymen, 
that was condemned laft fefions, becaufe the word that refers upon 
this occafien not to sighwaymen, but to se; and the meaning 
is, He that was condemned laft Jeffions, was one of thofe bighway- 
men, . But this laft way of fpeaking, wiz. He that was condemn- 
ed laft feffions, was one of thofe bighwaymen, is the belt, becaue 
it is impoffible to be mifunderftood. . 

‘ One would think thefe diflinétions very eafy to make. And 
yet there are few authors, either Englifh or French, that make 
them: and it is amazing te fee what blunders and falfe Gram. 
mar many even of the beft writers of the two nations aré 
herein guilty of.’ | 

*‘ THE REASON 1s Because, &c. This expreflion does not 
make fenfe. 

* The reafon of my defiring to fie you was becaufe I wanted to 
talk with you om fuch an affair.—The reajon of bis going to live in 
the country is. becaufe he bas bad health. 

‘ This expreflion (I fay again) is nonfenfe, and it amazes 
me that our writers don’t perceive it. - But; in fhort, they 
don’t ; and there are fcarce any even of our greateft authors, 
that.avoid this way of fpeaking. 

‘ Let us put Sy reafon in the room of becaufe.—By reafon, to 
fignify becaufe, is indeed a low expreffion ; however, it is 
Englith. | 

© The reafon of my difiring to fee you was by reafon I wanted te 
talk with you on fuch an affair.—The reafon of bis going to live ix 
the country is by reafon be bas bad health. 

* Can any thing be more glaring than the nonfenfe of this 
expreffion ? 

‘ The proper ways of fpeaking are, The reafon of my defring 
to fee you was that | wanted to talk with you on fuch an affair.— 
The reafon of my defiring to fee you was my wanting to talk with 
yeu on fuch an affair.—The reafon of bis going to live in the country 
is that be has bad bealih.—The reafon of bis going to live in the 
country ts bis having bad health. 

‘ The reafon is on account of is as bad as The reafon is becaufe.’ 

‘Dare. Numbers of people, though they ufe the s in the 
third perfon fingular of the prefent tenfe of the indicative 
mood of other verbs, omit it in that of the verb to dare, and 
would fay He dare not do it, inftead of be dares not. Many au- 


thors do the fame, The expreffion is indeed fo common that 
it 
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tt feeins father too bold to affirm it not to be Englifh. Yet t 
confefs I fee no grace in it; and the ufing it appears to’ me ‘to 
give a’perfon an air of illiteratenefs.’ 

‘ THe ACTIVE AND THE Passive improperly introduced. to- 
gether. The effés of it, fays an author, {peaking of perfpeCiive, 
are not better explained by Leonard da Vinci than Plato has done in bis 
Dialogue of the Sephift. This does not make fenfe. The author 
might have faid The effc@s of it are not better explained by Leonard 
da Vinci than Plato bas explained them in his Dialogue of the Sophift, 
or than they are explained by Plato in bis Dialogue of the Sopbift. 

‘ There are perhaps many people, who would feel the im. 
propriety of his expreffion, without immediately perceiving to 


what it is owing. The abfurdity lies here. Plato bas done is - ° 


active. The effes of it are not better explained is paflive. When 
he fays Plato bas done, he means has explained it. This bas ex 
plained is a€tive. The are explained above is (as 1 have juft now 
faid) paffive. Now-he ufes the two exp/aineds as words of the 
fame fignification; which, one being paffive and the other 
active, they cannot be. Angphis it is that makes his expref- 
fion nonfenfe. 

‘ It isa mortification to me, to have obferved that this 
fort of barbarifm is not unfrequent in even good Englith writers, 
while the very worft of the French are hardly ever guilty of it. 

‘ Here follow two quotations, in each of which there is a 
fault of the fame kind with that mentioned above, 

© Yonder comes the man we are /peaking of, your friend Theodorus, 
I foould be glad to be introduced to bim.—That, Jaid Agoretes, I 
undertake very frankly to do,’ Fordyce’s Art of Preaching. 

© Allthat can now be decently urged is the reafun of the thing: 
and this I foall do, more for the fake of that truly venerable body 
than my own.’ Dr. Warburton’s Preface to Shake/peare. 

« What is-it that Agoretes undertakes to do? The mean- 
ing (as we may guefs) is that he will introduce the other to 
Theodorus. But it is not properly expreft; the words so do, 
which are aétive, referring to the words /o be introduced, which 
are paflive. This certainly does not make fenfe. 

‘The fame objection dies to the paflage from Dr. War- 
burton.’ 

¢ Ew passant. Inftead of en pafant, my lord Shaftefbury 
makes ufe of the Englith words, im paffng. Herein I think 
he is right, ‘The expreffion of in pafing, or in paffing along, is 
perfectly intelligible, and very eafy. We have therefore no 
need of the French words: | 

‘ Jt would indeed be well if foreign words could be intirely 
banifhed : the ufe of them has fomething in it unnatural, and 
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gives the language, into which they are dragged, an air of 
poverty. Where we want a word in our own tongue to exprefs 
any particular idea, we ought either to take a foreign word, 
and give it an Englifh form and an Englifh pronunciation, (as 
we have already done in many initances) or to invent a word 
ourfelves, 

© One. Would a reafonable perfon believe it poffible for 
writers to make this word plural, where it means (as it almoft 
always does) an individual? and yet we fometimes find it 
made fo. 

© Not one in a hundred, {ays a book called Advice from a Bi- 
froop to a Clergyman, either read or Jipak in publick with any pro- 
riety. 

; ‘I am afraid the good bifhop himfelf never fpoke with 
much propriety in regard to his choice of words. What could 
induce him to fay read and /peak, and- not reads and fpeaks ? 
Could he fuppofe that the word Jundred was to determine the 
perfon of the verbs? 

‘ There are indeed places yy the word one ought to be 
made plural. If I fy courtiers anti-courtiers are pretty much 
alike. The one have no more the interef of the nation at heart than 
the others :\ this is a proper way of fpeaking, and it would be 
wrong to fay bas the interefi, becaufe she one here refers toa 
fubftantive (or to fubftantives) plural. 

‘ One of the greateft barbarifins in the Englith tongue, and 
which it amazes me that fcarcely any author avoids, is the 
ufing the preterperfe& tenfe of the infinitive mood where we 
ought to ufe the prefent or future. 

* Iwas going to have writ him a letter. —I intended to have writ 
to bim.—Can there be greater nonfenfe than this ? Is it not 
plain we ought to fay Zwas going to write bim a letter.—TI in- 
tended to write to him? 

« When we talk of going to have done a thing, or of intend- 
ing to have done it, we {peak of the thing’s being done, as 
prior to the fetting about it or intending it 

‘ We have indeed one verb, which claims an indulgence in 
this particular, and which it is neceffary to follow with the 
preterperfe& tenfe of the infinitive mood, where it would be 
proper. to follow other verbs with the prefent or future. 

‘ This is the verb ought, which is irregular and never varies 
in its termination, If it were a regular verb, its preterimper- 
fe& and preterperfec&t would be oughted: and in that cafe, if I 
intended to tell a man that it was his duty upon fome paft oc- 
cafion. to a& otherwife than he did, the proper expreffion 


would be You oughted 10 a& fo and fo, and not You oughted ta 
HAVE 
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HAVE ACTED fo and fo: for this laft exprefiion would contain 
the fame abfurdity as thofe which I have condemned above. 
Indeed the abfurdity is contained in the expreffion .we da ufe, 
viz. You ought to have done it, But there is no avoiding ir, 
as this verb does not change it’s termination: for when we 
{peak in the prefent tenfe, we fay You ought to dO fo and fis 
and our ufing the fame expreffion in a pait tenfe would caufe 
a confufion.’ 

From thefe extraés, the reader will be able to form a com- 
petent idea of this performance. Though it is carelefly writ- 
ten, and very incorrefily printed, it undoubtedly contains 
many obfervations and criticifms, which cannot fail of being 
acceptable to every Englifliman who has any ambition to fpeak 
and write his native language with accuracy and precifion. 

Inftead of making any farther remarks on this publication, 
we fhall fubjoin fome obfervations which may ferve to redtify 
a vulgar error with refpeét to the harmony of the Englifh lan- 

uage, 
¥ Mr. Addifon, and other writers have obferved, that by. fub- 
whgting ansin the room@of eb, in the termination of our 
verbs, ‘ 1¢e have multiplied a letter which was before too fre- 


quent in’“he Englifh tongue, and added to that Aijing in our 


language, which is taken fo much notice of by foreigners.’ 
Spect. N° 135. 

Surely, there is a difagreeable formality in fuch expref. 
fions as thefe, be goeth where be pleafeth, be hath what he 
ewanteth, and he doth what be defireth, Words with this termi- 
nation ought to be confined to the fegious and folemn ftile, to 
tranflations of the Scriptures, and devotional compofitions, to 
which a gravity of expreffion is particularly fuitable. If they 
are ever admifted into writings of a more familiar kind, it 
fhould only be in thofe places, where they would contribute to 
the fluency and harmony of the fentence. But this cannot 
often be the cafe. 

That diffing, which Mr. Addifon fays, is taken notice of by 
foreigners, is perhaps entirely imaginary. Do fuch words as 
avalks, runs, writes, reads, think, found lefs agreeably than 
ambulas, curris, feribis, legis, cogitas? or, than walketh, runneth, 
avriteth, readeth. thinketh? ail that we feem to gain by the 
termination eth inftead of s is a fuperfluous fyllable. 

We have fuch words as exifs, places, poffffis, pleases, and 
Subfifts; ; and thefe perhaps are fome of the moft exceptionable 
in the Englith language, with refpect to the fibilation of the s. 
But this obnoxious letter much oftener occurs in thofe Latin 
words, from which thefe are derived. Thus we have exjfen- 
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tibus, pofuiffes, poffediffes, poffefi onibut, placuiffes, placentibus; Jub- 
fi iflentibus. 


[t is perhaps impoffible to produce a fentence from any 
Engl:fb writer, in which there is more fibilation in proportion 
to its length, than in the following: Dvcitur Sulpicius pretiofas ba» 
buife pofefiones in Sicilia: or than this, Recepros ad fe facios fibi 
adfcifeunt, - Ceefar de Bell. Gall. li. § 4. 

The following lines from Virgil will evidently prove, that 
the objeétion; which, Mr. Addifon fays, has been made againft 
the Englifh language, might with much greater reafon have 
been urged againft the Latin. 

Szpe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non lava fuiffet. 

Stultus ego huic noftre fimilem, quo fepe folemus. 

Sic canibus catulos fimiles, fic -matribus hzdos. 

Et tibi magna fatis: quamvis lapis omnia nudus. 

Et fontes facros, frigus captabis opacum, Ecl. i. 
Theftylis et rapido feffis mefforibus zxftu. 

Nonne fuit fatius triftes Amaryllidis iras. 

Sic pofite quoniam fuaves mifcetis odores. Ecl. ii. 
Et fi non aliqua nocuifles, moftuus efles. re 

Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos.! 4 Eel. iii. 
Sylvefiris raris fparfis labrufca racemis. 3 Eel. v. 
Fraxinus in fylvis cedat tibi, pinus in hortis. Ecl. vii. 
Przfertim inccrtis fimenfibus amnis abundans. Geor.i. 175. 
Exercebis humum, folifque inftabis ariftis. i. 220, 
Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit inanes. i, 496, 
Sin tumulis acclive folum, collefque fupinos. li. 276, 
Pontibus ut crebris poffit confiftere, et alas. iv. 27, 

The harmony of thefe lines cannot be difputed; yet we 
may venture to affert, that there are no verfes to be met with 
in Englifh, in which the fibilation of the s is more perceptible. 
In the firft hundred lines of Virgil’s firft Georgic the letter s 
occurs 300 times ; but in a hundred lines of Dryden’s tranf- 
lation it does net occur above 270: and by feveral other trials 
of this kind we have found, that this letter is more frequent 
in Latin than in Englifh, We conclude therefore that Mr. 
Addifon’s remark is a groundlefs refieGtion on the harmony of 
the Englith language. 


VIl. An Effay on the Revolutions of Literature. Tranflated from 
the Italian. of Sig. Carlo Denina; Proftfor of Eloquence and 
Belies Letters in the Univerfity of Turin, By John Murdoch, 
vo. 3s. -Cadell. 

PEthaps no fubje& requires fo much the united exertion of 
- an accurate tafte and judgment in a writer, as the hiftory of 








the Belles Lettres. The rife and fall of empires are events of 
gene- 
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general obfervation, and their caufes may be traced from ob- 
vious antecedent occurences ; but the peaceful revolutions of 
literature are conduced by imperceptible gradations, and the 
change con be difcerned only by thofe who are endowed with 
delicate conceptions. The viciffitudes of literary excellence 
form a fubje& equally curious and initrudive ; not only as 
they afford an ample profpect of the labours of genius, but ag 
they likewife ferve to difcover the caufes, by which they are 
more immediately influenced.” 

Signior Denina begins his hiftory with the dawnings of 
literature among the ancients, and, after tracing its progrefs 
through the celebrated writers of Greece, he relates the caufes 
of its declenfion in that country, which, with Cicero and 
Quintilian, he fixes to the time of Demetrius Phalereus. 

‘ Demetrius Phalereus, a man no wile inferior to the moft 
applauded orators ‘before him, finding that the proper path of 
eloquence was now trite, and the palm of noble fimplicity and 
natural. grandeur already carried off, refolved to be the firft 
or only tollower of a new fpecies of rhetoric, rather than by 
imitating his predeceffors always to remain in obfcurity. ~He 
addisted himfelf, therefore, to a figurative, flowery, polite, 
but foft and effeminate ftyle, which, by its novelty, univer- 
fally pleafed, and in him, indeed, animated by the force and 
vivaeity of fuperior genius, had fome merit, but the herd of 
imitators quickly funk into the utmoft languor, and extin- 
guifhed every fpark of folid eloquence. Thofe who pretend 
that this corruption fprung from the diffolution: of popular 
government, betray their ignorance of the track in which lite- 
rature ever uniformly walks. Such reafoning might have 
fome weight indeed, if we fpoke of that eloquence alone which, 
reigns in the aflemblies of the people, to which emulation, 
jealoufy, and the fpirit of party, add an inconceivable fire and 
vigour, Examples of this may be feen in the oration of De- 
mofthenes in defence of Ctefiphon, in: thofe of Cicero for 
the recovery of his houfe, and in defence of Milo, and in ‘the 
Philipics of both thefe orators. But a good citizen will never. 
_ with the advancement of that eloquence, which can only flourifh 

in revolutions, civil wars, and the downfal of government ; 
and it is certain, that true oratory may appear in;a thoufand 
fhapes which have little, if any, dependance upon political 
fyfems. But in the time of Demetrius none of ‘the other 
branches of literature retained their former luftre. Compared 
with Homer and Pindar, Aratus and Apollonius Rhodius, 
how groveling and languid! Archimedes and Euclid, although 
the fathers of mathematics, cannot be put in competition with 
Plato; and the more ufeful they are in the fciences and ma- 
C 6-8 thematics, 
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thematics, the lefS are they known for elegance and purity 
of ftyle. ; 

¢ About the time of Demetrius, however, two or three 
fpecies of poetry, which had not been formerly cultivated with 
équal tafte, flourifhed, in the court of king Philadelphus, by 
the beneficence of this prince in Alexandria. That fpecies of 
comedy which brings fictitious perfonages upon the ftage, dif- 
ferent from that of Ariftophanes, Cratinus, and Eupolis, who 
introduced the names and charaers of real perions alive at 
the time, and fometimes prefent, was greatly refined by Me- 
nander. Callimachus furpaffed Mimnermus, Simonides, 
Theognis, and his other predeceffors in elegy ; and paftoral 
poetry was at once introduced and carried to perfection by 
Theocritus, Bion, and Mofchus. But a few years after the 
death of Demetrius and thefe poets, the true fpirit of litera- 
ture, by seeerect: difappeared in Greece, partly becaufe no 
prince after Philadelphus patronifed it, partly becaufe the 
former writers had exhaufted every valuable fabje&, and thus 
laid their fucceflors under the neceffity of either treading in the 
fame fteps, or deviating into wrong paths. 

‘ I muft not omit, that even among the Greeks, whom we 
confider as the fountains of every fcience, the decline of tafte 
proceeded chicfly from an abufe of that which, ufed moderately, 
forms the beautiful and fublime. Plato was chiefly celebrated 
by the Greek critics for his ufe of figures, yet in the opinion 
of Longinus he runs into too great boldnefs of metaphor, and , 
an allegorical bombaft. Harmonious dition, no doubt, adds 
luftre to compofition ; but Demetrius, endeavouring to make 
his ftyle brilliant by frequent figures, and agreeable by exqui- 
{ite harmony, rendered what ufed to heighten eloquence fub- 
fervient to its ruin. It is not eafily determined who produced 
the fame effe& in poetry ; but moft probably it proceeded from 
the fame caufe. ‘Fhe heathen mythology afforded the ancient 
poets an admirable variety for every compofition ; ‘and they 
always endeavoured to enrich their verfes with an hiftorical 
fa& or fcientific obfervation. But Philetas, an elegiac poet, 
by his pedantic difplay of erudition, fell into, what of all 
things he feemed to avoid, dullnefs and {terility: and Eupho- 
rion, who wanted'to allude on every occafion to fome fable, 
lott, and made his imitators: lofe, equally with Philetas, the 
true fpirit'of poetry, which confifts in a natural fiinplicity, and 
a moderate ufe of learning.’ 

The next chapter contains an account of the migration of 
literature into Italy, where it was firft eftablifhed after the 
conclufion of the third Punic war; buat where the glory of the 
Mutes was in time likewife obfcured by the fame affeétation of 
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exceflive refinement which had fallied their honours in the 
eaft. 

‘ The firft ftep towards the decline of tafte was taken even 
in the reign of Auguftus, nay by the principal literati of the 
age. Afinius Pollio, Mecenas, and Meffala Corvinus, it is 
more than probable, paved the way for the corruption of elo= 
quence, Propertius for that of poetry. Not that thefe authors 
were undeferving of applaufe, but this fatal effe& flowed from 
the prejudices which their works infinuated into their admirers. 
Afinius Pollio, who never ceafed carping at Cicero, whom he 
fometimes, however, awkwardly praifed for the fake of de- 
corum, greatly conduced to wean the Romans from that 
fountain of Latin oratory; and his fon Afinius Gallus, who 
wrote a book: exprefsly againft Cicero, fufficiently fhews to 
what a height a contempt of the fathers of true and folid elo- 
quence had already fprung up. From Seneca and Quintilian 
we learn the effeminacy of Mecenas’s ftyle ; and Meflala car- 
ried his expreffions to fuch rhetorical refinement and delicacy, 
that his imitators could not but fall into the moft glaring af- 
feftation. Tiberius Czfar, whofe orations were taxed with 
affeftation even by his uncle Auguftus, was one of thefe; and 
his poetfy, by an imitation of Euphorion, who has been al- 
ready mentioned, became obfcure from exceflive care. Pro- 
pertius, as I hinted above, had already introduced pedantry 
and obfcurity into the Latin poetry. Negleéting that natural 
purity which we admire in Tibullus, he filled his elegies with 
endlefs allufions to fable. In this he followed Philetas the 
Grecian, who, from too ambitious a difplay of his genius and 
learning, was reckoned by the ancients inferior to Callimachus. 
On the one hand Propertius (although, confidered by himfelf, 
he deferves an honourable place among the Latin poets) in- 
duced many writers, in order to fhow their learning, to at- 
tempt his manner, which, as it is. more full of allufions and 
erudition, is lefs natural and agreeable ; on the other, there 
is reafon to believe that Ovid, who had undoubtedly a great 
and happy genius, encouraged others to publith, with an af- 
feéied negligence, whatever their luxuriant imagination fug- 
gefted. Ovid was andoubtedly fuperior to all the poets of the 
Auguftan age in genius and poetical fancy ; but by his licen- 
tious flights, and overcharging his pictures with colouring, he 
paffed the bounds of propricty and nature, and was lefs 
efteemed than any of them. Although his ftyle, therefore, 
bad not been fo refined, his conceits not fo extravagant, it 
may be eafily conceived what would have been the fate of his 
lefs ingenious imitators. | 
Cc4 ‘ Be 
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* Be that as it may, it is impoffible to find a teftimcny of 
greater authority, or, in my opinion, a more probable reafon, 
for the fudden change of the Roman literature, than that of 
Velleius Paterculus, who lived at that time, that is, at the 
beginning of the reign of Tiberius. This hiftorian not only 
fhews by his own laboured periods and refinement, unlike the 
bold and noble fimplici‘y of Cafar and Sailuft, but likewile 
exprefsly declares, that in his time literature was already vi- 
fibly on the decline. Hence he takes occafion.to confider why 
heth in Rome and Athens the fine aris, after attaining the 
higheft perfeCtion, had fo fuddeniy decayed; and gives a 
reafon which, in my opinion, ought to have been adopted by 
gil who have fince written on that fubject. But fome of thefe, 
particularly the Abbé Dubos, employing themfelv-s in main- 
taining the influence of phyfical caufes on literary revolutions, 
frequently negle& every thing that does not correfpond -with 
their particular fyftem. ‘* Emulation,” fays Paterculus, ** is 
the nurfe of genius; fometimes envy, fometimes admiration, 
fpurs as on, whilft that which is eagerly followed by all, na- 
turally arrives at perfetion. How difficult is it to fop at any 
height! Whatever no longer advances, mutt inevitably retreat, 
As at firft we glowed with the ambition of furpafling o* equal- 
ling thofe we imagined our fuperiors, fo when our hopes are 
blafted our ardour cools, and we give over the purfuit of what 
we defpair to overtake. Hence we leave the beaten track for 
paths hitherto unexplored, where novelty may raife us from 
obfcurity, and immortalife our name.” 

‘ During and after the reign of Tiberius the itch of refine- 
ment in ftyle increafed to an immoderate degree, both in profe 
and verfe. Some even boafted that their periods were fo 
finooth they might be fung and danced to, In fine, an uni- 
verfal affefation of conceit, and pomp of ftyle, prevailed in 
every {pecies of compofition ; and the Romans in general were 
already difguited with the fimplicity of the ancients,’ 

The author is particularly copious in tracing the progrefs 
of learning on its revival in Italy, and he furnifhes many 
judicious remarks on the writer’s of that country. He has 
alfo beftowed diftin& chapters on he revolutions of lite- 
rature in Spain, France, Germany, and Biitain. His know- 
ledge of our literature is extenfive, as a foreigner, though he 
feems to be lefs acquainted with the merits of English writers, 
than of thofe with whofe languages we may naturally fup- 

of him to be more converfant. 

Upon the whole, Signior Denina difcovers a claffical tafte 
jn criticifm, and the Revolutions he exhibits prefents us with 


the invariable obfervaticn, that the corruption of literature is 
pers 
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perpetually the confeqnence of an immoderate and affefed re- 


finement. The tranflator of the work feems'to have difcharged’ 


his part with fidelity. 





VIIl. The Complete Englifh Farmer; or a Pre&ical Syfem of Huj- 


bandry, &c, By a Practical Farmer, and a Friend of the late. 
Mr, Jethro Tull, Author of the Horfe-boeing ne 8-vo. 


5:. Newbery. 


WV Ritings on the fubje& of hufbandry, very goad, or very bad, 
are eafily reviewed, as they admit a more general cha-: 


raéter than others whofe merit is more equivocal, or that evi- 
dently contain both good and bad inftrudiions; forsin thefe a 
difcrimination is requifite ; we fhould not only do juftice to the 


merit of the work and its author, but alfo to the public, and’ 


frequently to derh in the fame page. From reading the work 
before us with attention, we are apt to believe it will call for 
fuch diftin&tions, 

We may alfa remark in general, that books .of hufbandry 
which are worthlefs do little miichief; the ignorance of the 
author is prefently found out, and his readers are then on 
their guard againft every abfurdity he can advance; but, on 
the contrary, with thefe books of real general merit, the cafe 
is different ; the numerous valuable articles found in them, 
prejudice the reader in favour of other paflages not of equal 
merit, and give too much fanGion to fome that have no merit 
at all. In this cafe, the bufinefS of the critic is to point out 
the good from the bad; or, in the language of the farmer, 
to winnow the corn from the chaff. 

The Complete Englifh Farmer begins his Preface with the 
following words: * The books that have been written upon 
the fubjeét of agriculture are too numerous to be purchafed, 
and too voluminous to be read by thofe who are obliged for a 
livelihood to employ their time in the pra@tice of hufbandry, 
. My defign, therefore, is to comprife into one fimall volume, 
all that is neceflary for the farmer to read, and to reduce to 
order thofe late difcoveries and improvements that are related 
by others in detached parts;’ and adds, ‘ unfortunately for 
farming, the gfeateft number of thofe who have pretended to 
teach the art, have either been fcholars only, or unlearned 
farmers ; either mere theorifts, or mere practifers,’? -Here,. 
bowever, he excepts Mr. Tull, whofe book, were it properly 
reviled, no lover of agriculture, he fays, would be without :, 
and Arthur Young, efq; whofe writings, he fays, are full of. 
practical knowledge, as well as juft reafoning, and deferve the 


greateft encouragement. He likewife excepts the reverend Mr, - 


Harte. 
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Harte.—As the author here tells us, that his book is meant as 
a compendium of all that.is requifite for the farmer to read, 
we fhall be the betrer able to examine the tendency of it in an- 
fwering that pretenfion. 

The next bufinefs of the Preface is to find fault with Dr. 
Home’s work: he has fome pertinent obfervations, but by 
no means does juftice to that very ingenious writei’s Principles 
of Agriculture-and Vegetation. Next he gives us his opinion 
of the New Hufbandry, which he condems at once, much too 
freely for the Preface of a work intended exprefly to afcertain 
the merit both of that and the old culture; however, as he 
here exprefies himfelf more decifively than in the body of the 
work, we muft not pafs the enquiry over, Aniong other rea- 
fons for condemning the new mode, he remarks, * that if Mr. 
Tull himfelf, who invented the New Hufbandry, and praétifed 
it with unremitting diligence, had let the farm he occupied to 
a fubftantial tenant, he might have lived more genteely upon 
the rent, without labour, than upon the whole produce of it 
laborioufly acquired. Very likely, he might, but this proves 
nothing againit his hufbandry ; we agrée with our author ,in 
opinion concerning the new mode, but we cannot allow that 
, fuch reafoning will ever be able to overthrow the force of Mr. 
Toll’s experiments. For we may venture the very fame afler- 
tion of three fourths of the gentlemen who praétife the com- 
mon mode ; but are we therefore to condemn it? If the pro- 
fit made by the hufbandry is to be the proof of its excellence, 
that proof will ever be equivocal until a praétifer of it is found 
who has all the oeconomy in it, ufual in the common hufbandry. 
He ‘goes on, 

‘ That the deftru@ion of weeds, the multiplying of fibres, 
and the loofening earth about the roots of plants, will increafe 
their vigour, are truths that cannot be controverted; but in 
this country where labour is dear, the expence of performing 
thefe operations, I am inclined to think, from my own little 
experience, will exeeed the profit. Will any one who has 
made the experiment, take upon him to fay, that in rows only 
twelve inches apart, the two inches that are planted will pro- 
duce an equal quantity of grain, after being three times hand- 
hoéd, with the whole fourteen inches planted in the ordinary 
manner, provided the land is all equally prepared ; with an 
additional excefs that will pay for the excefs of labour ?? 

We here defire leave to reply, that the author reafons with- 
out ftating any principles on which to reafon ; in equally-dif- 
tant drilling, the moce he is here fpeaking of, the thicknefs 
of the planting fhould depend on the diftance to which the 
roots of wheat extend with vigour. If they penetrate, as they 
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certainly do, fix or feven inches around, rows at twelve incheS 
muft be proper; for, according to the author’s own acknow- 
ledgment of the maltsplying of fibres, and the loofening earth about 
the roots of plants increafing their vigour, the hoeing muft be 
beneficial ; to which is added, the total deftruétion of weeds 
by three hand-hoeings- Now it appears to us, that under 
thefe circumftances, the wheat at twelve inches will yield 
more than broadcalt, and that the fuperiority will pay more 
than the expences ; although that is more than need be granted, 
becaufe a part, and not a trifling one, of the benefit of hoeing, 
fhould be carried to the account of the fucceflive crops. But 
why fhould the author, or why fhould we amufe ourfelves 
with reafoning about what experiment has alreddy decided ? 
Sir Digby Legard, compared barley fown, &c. in various me- 
thods, the neat produce broadcaft, five quarters four bufhels 
and an-half; neat drilled, at one foot, fix quarters, and an 
half peck. See Mill’s Huf. vol. v. p. 319. ‘The fame gentle. 
man had other trials to the fame effeét. Mr. Young alfo, in 
his Courfe of Experimental Agriculture, vol. i. p. 125, thews, 
that his wheat in equally-diftant rows, hand-hoed, paid 2]. 6s. 
an acre clear profit, on an average, which is much greater 
than he made by the broad-caft, or by the horfe-hoed. But 
what is of more confequence than either of thefe inftances, is, 
the pradtice in Eaft-Kent, and the Ifle of Thanet, where the 
common farmers dril] in equally-diftant rows, and both hand 
and horfe-hoe ; and we are aflured on undoubted authority, 
that the practice increafes among them, and that they grow 
rich by it. From all which, have we not reafon to conclude, 
that our author has not fufficient experience in this matter? 
and we will venture in general to aflert, that hoeing is one of 
thofe expences that are ever repaid. If it was not, the farmers 
around Ryegate in Surry, and about Colchefter in Effex, would 
not hoe all their broadcaft wheat at fo large an expence, 

The remainder of the Preface is principally taken up in 
proving that Seat and moifure are the principles of vegetation, 
which is much fuch a difcovery as proving that earth, air, and 
water, are the fame. 

. Next follow a plate of five new implements, invented ot 
improved by the author, Fig. 4. is a hand-hoe, that feems 
to have merit. Fig. 5. a harrow, common in feveral parts of 
the kingdom. Fig, 1. a turn-reft plough; all which we ven+ 
ture to pronownce worthlefs, except in preparing land for grafs ; 
becaufe the fhare is fo narrow that but a fmall part of -the furs 
row is cut; and the mould fick, for we cannot call it deard, 
fo ftrait, that the draft is much heavier than requifite. Fig. z. 
is borrowed from Mr. Moore’s patent plough, or Mr. Moore's 
from 
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from this. Fig. 3. has a ftrait mould-board, all which are 
bad. 

The firft ten chapters are occupied with diretions for in- 
elofing and building upon a wafte with eftimates ; ali which 
has little to do with the purpofe of inftru€ting the generality 
of hufbandmen. But there are a few obfervations we muft 
not pafs over. In p.2. he recommends white and d/ack thorn 
equally in fencing; the latteris, however, a pernicious weed 
in a fence. 

Page 7. Parks planted in fpots at a yard afunder: this is the 
worft management: they fhould be over. the whole land to 
fhelter one another, for the fame reafon that no grafi or weed 
muff be removed, which is a jult obfervation of the author. 

*« Chap. 4. Concerning the buildings and farm-yard, is full 
of juft and fenfible obfervations. 

In chap. 13. we cannot but exprefs our difapprobation at 
the author’s tranfcribing Ellis verbatim, in p. 70, 71,'and 72, 
in the charaéters of fervants, without acknowledging a line ; 
and to a poor purpofe, for cuftoms of this fort are applicable 
only to certain fituations. 

At p 77. the author defends the farmers for rejeting the 
ufe of oxen. ‘ No fet of men in this kingdom,’ fays he, 
* underftands their own intereft better than the clafs of far- 
mers.’ Such vague declarations mean nothing. .How well do 
they underftand their intereft who plough with fix horfes at 
length, who fow turneps and beans without hoeing, who feed 
Jean hogs with milk in fummer ; who take fix, eight, ten crops 
of corn running? &c. &c. &c, 

Chap. 15. on Implements is very incomplete, and fome tools 
are named of zo u/e. 

Chap. 16, on Soils, deferves commendation : it is practical, 
and not copied from other writers. 

Chap. 17. the fame. Chap. 19. om Manures, has fome 
good obfervations ; but the fubject demands experiment alone. 
* I will,’ fays he, * lay it down as a certain and uncontrover- 
tible maxim, that chalk frefh from the pit, laid on and ma- 
naged as before directed in the proper feafon, will enrich every 
fort of earth it is laid upon ; and that lime, on the contrary, 
laid on at whatever time, or managed in whatever manner, 
will, after the firft and fecond year, impoverifh every foil it 
mixes with.’—From this paflage one would think the writer 
dropt from the moon ; what will the farmers who underftand 
their owz intereft fo well, in the Hundreds of Effex, fay to this ? 
who go ten miles for lime, and manure with it at the rate of 
51. 61. and 71, an acre.. Thofe in various parts of Yorkfhire, 


who get crops by lime alone? In the moors, who, without 
_ lime, 
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lime, could get no crop at all? In the peak of ‘Derby, where 
lime alone, without tillage, and without other manure, con- 
verts a black defart to good grafs? But the author gives us 
only an affertion : ‘to drop inftances, let us afk him what ma- 
nure he would lay on the foils that abound with the orate 
acid? 

Chap. 20. on Compofts, contains good matter; panticte 
larly his obfervation on urine, p. 114. ‘£ Whatever compo- 
fition is added to chalk robs it of: its effential qualities,’ 
This is a bold affertion: that wants experiment to afcertain 3 
but it is a favourite idea of the author’s. 

Chap. 21. contains fome experiments which, though not 
conclufive, have their merit. The very ape 8 trials deferves 
the thanks of the public. 

Chap. 22. on cropping lands, is full of errors. It teaches 
us to purfue a courfe of crops fo bad that one would fuppofe it 
the product of one ignorant of hufbandry. ‘ Firf, fays he, 
plough and manure and fow wheat.—Second, Beans. —Third, 
Barley.—Fourth, Clover; take two crops and winter fallow 
for—Fifth, Oats.—Sixth, Winter vetches. —Seventh, Wheat 
or turneps. 

On light Jand: 3. Turneps. 2. Peafe or vetches. 3. 
Wheat. 4. Barley. ie Clover. 6. Oats. 

Here os the reader obferve that clover is introduced ‘on both 
foils, without, perhaps the greateft advantage attending the 
crop, that of preparing for wheat, on ene earth, which we 
fhall venture to call the beft hufbandry.ever difcovered. And 
in the laft courfe, turneps, which ought unexceptionably to 
be fucceeded by barley, are followed by peafe, and the barley 
thrown after the wheat, which is vile management: we appeal 
to the, knowledge of all good farmers for the juftnefs of thefe 
remarks. 

Chap. 23, and 24, are ingenious ; the propofition for plant- 
ing moors unexceptionable. 


[ To be continued. | 





IX. The Philofopher : in three Converfations, Part II. With a 
Second Dedtcation to Lord Mansfield. 8wvo. 1s. 6d. Becket. 


WE. have already had occafion to take notice of the firft 

part of thefe Converfations*, in which the {peakers 
were a Whig, a Courtier, and a Philofopher. A Clergyman 
is now joined to the company, in order to guard the interefts 
of the church, when they fhould be brought under confidera- 





* Vide Critical Review, Numb, 180. p. 63. 
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tion. The charaéters of the Whig and Courtier are ftill uni. 
formly fupported, and the Philofopher continues to acquit 
himfelf with the moderation and candour which we formerly 
remarked in his fentiments, We fhall here extraét that part 
of the dialogue which relates to petitions and remontftrances, 

‘ Whig. Well; but what think you of a meafure, which 
feems to have had the general approbation ; ; and has been 
adopted by feveral countries and boroughs ; that of petitioning 
the throne ?—A meafure very regular! warranted by the fpi- 
rit of the conftitution; and even by exprefs law? 

© Philofopher. 1 think the method of petitioning the 
throne, on many occafions, the beft that can be: but that it 
ds not fuited to every occafion. If the objeé had been to re- 
move one or more of the miniftry ; and the h of c- 
would not have applied; the beft method to be taken, would 
have been, for the people, as counties, and boroughs, to 
have preferred their petitions.: This is a regular method of 
afking for what a king of England has a power to grant ; and, 
generally, does grant, asa political favour and condefcenfion. 
But the objeé& of our late petitions, was of infinitely greater 
importance ; a fundamental, eftablifhed principle of the con- 
ftitution; without which it muft be diflolved ; it could not 
exift. This principle was, in one inftance, deftroyed; and 
great injury committed, by one part of the community, on 
the other. The injured part, after fome ineffeQtual ftruggles, 
makes its. complaint to the chief magiftrate ;—and petitions 
him :—to do what ?—to deftroy ihe offending part. 

* Whig. What could have been done? 

‘ Phi. What, yet remains to be done: for, you know, no 
fatisfaion has been’ obtained. ‘The requeft of the petitioners 
«was, that the king fhould diffolve the parliament ; and com- 
mit the members into the hands of their conftituents. But, 
however regular their method of application might be, it was 
not calculated to anfwer any good purpofe. Adminiftration 
is thought to have influenced the houfe to the meafure, which 
is the, great fubject of the petitions, and which is, juftly, 
complained of. Is it, then, to be fuppofed, that it will dif- 
folve a houfe fo much at its devotion? I wonder, it did not 
occur to thofe, who conducted the bufinefs of petitions, that 
they were purfuing a meafure which would, not only, prove 
fruitlefs in its immediate confequencess but would, alfo 
weaken, their party; by throwing out of their intereft, and 
perhaps, into the hands of adminiftration, a great number of 
their friends. 

‘ Hardly any man, can be nowa flranger, to the general 
method of obtaining a feat im the h of ¢ . Itis 
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very feldom, that.a member is returned, without incurring aa 
expence inconvenient to his private fortune. ‘God, only; 
knows, with what views fuch expence is, at any time incurred. 
We have, often, reafons to fufped, that a member who pays 
for his feat, conceives that he has a kind of private property 
in the houfe, purchafed by his money; and which he is not 
willing to give up, but on a valuable confideration, or at the 
end of the time, underftood to be fixed for the duration of 
parliament. This man muft be alarmed at the thought of a 
diffolution, in the firft or fecond feffion; and would, gene- 
rally, be an enemy to any one who propofed it. If the whole 
houfe had offended, the meafure then would have been.more 
juft, though not more effectual, In the prefent cafe, the 
houfe was divided ; and the decifion complained of was carried, 
not without difficulty, and by, only, a fmall majority. But, 
according to the petitions, the houfe was to be branded with 
infamy ; and punifhed, without making any diftin@tion of the 
friends from the oppofers of the vote. Thofe who had ene 
deavoured to prevent the harm, as well as thofe who had done 
it, were to be fent back to a country, where they had, but 
lately, almoft ruined their families. You may fay, that they 
would have been returned without expence, Thas might 
have been the cafe of fome; perhaps of all of them. But 
fhew me the member of parliament who will take your word 
for it; and having a feat, which he has procured by corrup- 
tion, will chufe to relinquith it for the chance of being re- 
turned without expence, by a people whom he knows to be 
venal; and whom a fum of money would tempt to break 
through any refolutions they may have made, I think, there- 
fore, the meafure was not judicious, as it was not likely to 
obtain its end ;-and it was very probable, it would alarm and 
alienate from them, many friends who might have been ufcful 
to the petitioners. 

‘ Courtier. Well; what think you then of remonftrances ? 

© Phi. Ithink of them, as of the meafures of men, who 
were determined to go on as they begun: men who had more 
zeal than knowledge. 

‘ Cour, Come; fay they were feditious: Iam fure, you 
muft think them fo. -Then muft be an end, of all dignity, 
and even power in government, if the king is, not only to be 
remonftrated with in the ‘name of a body of people; but to be 
talked to, and fcolded at; 

‘ Phi. -—Not quite fo bad, neither ; though bad enough 
in truth.—I have not ufed myfelf to think of kings as gods 3 
or even their vicegerents, but as other magiftrates may be; 
yet I was hurt at Beckford’s behaviour; it was unjuftifiable s 
it 
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it was infolent. ‘The chief magiftrate of a preat empiré, 
fhould never be addreffed or inftrnéted, but.in confequence of 
deliberation and counfel. He reprefents the majefty of the 
whole people,“in one great department of government; and 
it is politic ; it is neceflary to keep up an opinion of his dig - 
nity. ‘To addrefs him, familiarly ; and talk to him, as you 
call it, is to forget the magiftrate, and the method of in- 
ducing him to his duty; and applying to the patiions of the 
man. 

‘ Whig. Allin the wrong; nothing but what you muft find 
fault with. In the ndme of goodneis, what is to be done? 
Let us know your fcheme. It is ftrange, that you fhould think 
every body blind but yourfelf. 

‘ Phil. Every body? Has every body been confulted on the 
meafures taken in the oppofition ? Have the moit fenfible and 
independant people in the country, Known any thing of them, 
till they have been determined upon, and, many of them, carried 
into execution’ —But, by the way, Sir, I muft let you know, 
that you greatly wrong me, if you fuppofe I think myfelf wifer 
than every man whofe condu& I can find fault with. If I had 
been in the circumftances of many of the advifers of the mea- 
fures in queftion, it is probable, that I fhould have advifed as 
they did. I know, it is quite different, to judge of things in 
a clofet, and at leifure; and to judge of them ina noify af- 
fembly, in the hurry of bufinefs, and preffed on by impati- 
ence. A man who locks on, may fee more of the game, than 
the perfons engayed : it does not, therefore, follow, he would 
play it better. 

* Clergyman. Come, come; it is not neceflary, that you 
fhould take the kind of pains you now do. 

© Cour. No, no; let us proceed to bufinefs.’ 

A great part of this Converfation is employed on a fcheme 


for preventing corruption in the ele&ion of members ‘of par- 


liament, and on the danger of ftanding armies in a free go- 
vernment, The fubjeés, in general, are all of a political kind, 
and they are difcufled by the Philofopher in an eafy and ra- 
tional manner. 





X. A New French Di@ionary in tave Parts. By Mr. Delatan- 
ville. 8vo. 7s. Nourfe. 


N O authors of whatever clafs or denomination have a 
more difficult tafk to accomplifh than lexicographer's : as 
the narure of their undertaking feems to exempt them from the 
labour of. invention, their work is generally thought to be 
eafy, but as Horace juftly obferves, babet tanto plus oneris quanto 
Veni ge 
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aenie minus, the lefs indulgence it meets with, the heavier the . 


toil, and the drudgery the more painful. If we ftri@lly exa- 
mine the general prepoffeffion of the world, that to compile a 
diGtionary requires but little or no abilities, we fhall find it 
has rather been implicitly received, than admitted on good 
and folid grounds. It is a juft obfervation of that prince of 
cri:ies, Longinus, that to pafs a judgment on words, and 
Gecide concerning their various imports, is the laft. refult and 
confummate perfeétion of a long experience. It has likewife 
been obferved by a celebrated modern author, that notwithe 
ftanding the many efforts made by men of genius and abilities 
to improve the feveral languages of Europe, and bring them 
to a juft ftandard, the philofopher ftill fees them fo remote 
from perfection, that it would require the cultivation of ages 
to give any one of them all the energy and force it is capable 
of acquiring. Thefe confiderations, if duly attended to, will 
induce us to think lefs light of the tafk which the writer of a 
dictionary has to perform; fince to acquit himfelf to general 
fatisfagtion, he muft join the talents of the philofopher and 
critic to the diligence and accuracy of the compiler, 


Among the European languages none feems to containa | 


greater number of niceties and refinements than the modern 
French; from whence it follows, that the author of a dic- 
tionary or grammar of that tongue, has a much more ar- 
duous tafk to difcharge, than he who engages ina work of 
the fame nature in any other language. That the author now 


under our examination has happily fucceeded in his under-_ 


taking, will be acknowledged by fuch as are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the French tongue, which is in fome meafure 
become that of all Europe. To convince the reader that this 
judgment is well founded, we fhall give a fketch of his method, 
which we apprehend to be clear and comprehenfive. 

‘ 4. Whenever a French word has two or more meanings, 
thofe meanings are in the work before us explained by Englith 
words or fentences, to which numbers are prefixed, in order 
to diftinguifh them from each other, 

‘ 2. The different meanings are often explained by French 
fentences, with the Englifh annexed to, and the refpetive 
number placed before each of them. 

‘ 3. Asthere are fome French words for which no corre- 
fpondent Englith words can be found, whenever this happens 
thofe meanings are explained in French, and Englifh fen- 
tences placed immediately after the various meanings of the 
French words, or after the French and Englifh fentences, 
fhewing thofe different meanings, ‘The French proverbs, and 
Vou. XXX1. May, 1771. Dd the 
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the idioms peculiar to the language will be found in the fame 
lace. 

¥ 4. Whenever the Englith of a French word does not bring 

to the mind a clear idea of that word, it is elucidated by fome 

words in a parenthefis, or by other words--fixing the fenfe of 

that Englith term. 

s. Numbers are fometimes ufed to thew to what ‘part of an 
article a word, whofe meanings are explained, has a relation. 

6. But one of the greateft advantages of this Dictionary 
ever thofe hitherto publifhed, is. that it contains all the vari- 
ous fignifications of the French words, whereas feveral of them 
are omitted in the others.—This our author illuftrates by an 
example taken from Boyer’s and Chambaud’s DiGtionaries, and 
confronted with one from his own, from which it appears, that 
the word revetir, has, in his Dictionary, fix imports, befides 
thofe contained in the French and Englifh fentences ; whereas, 
in that of Boyer, it has but two, and in that of Chambaud 
four. 

Such is the plan of M. Delatanville, which he has, in our 
opinion, executed in a judicious and mafterly manner ; but 
above all, he deferves our praife for avoiding thofe improper 
Englifh words and phrafes, whieh too frequently occur in other 


Didtionaries. 





XI. The Hermit of Warkworth. 4 Northumberland Ballad, 
In Three Fits or Cantos, 4to. 28. 6d. TT. Davies. 


“7 Bis poem is founded upon a tradition concerning a curious 
hermitage, in a deep romantic valley, about a mile from 
the caftle of Warkworth, in Northumberland; executed in 
the folid rock, and fuppofed, from the {tile of the architecture, 
to have been formed about the time of Edward III. It is uni- 
verfally agreed, that the founder was one of the Bertram fa- 
mily, which had once confiderable poffeffions in that county. 
The firft fit, or canto, is a poetical narration of a love ad- 
venture of a youth of the Perev family, fon of the famous 
Hotfpur, and a young lady, daughter to Ralph Neville, 
firft earl of Weftmoreland. ‘The lovers, defpairing to obtain 
the confent of the lady’s father to the marriage, on account 
of an old family-animofity, had refolved “to fly to Scotland, 
where Percy had formerly lived as a fugitive. Ina ftormy 
night they are feparated near Warkworth, but being difco- 
vered by the hermit, are conducted to his fequeftered habita- 
tion. After this general account, we fhall prefent our readers 
with an extract from the beginning of the poem, which opens 


with a poetical deferiptiop of a tempeltuous night. 


* Dark 
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' Dark was the night, and wild the ftorm, 
And loud the torrent’s roar ; 
And loud the fea was heard to dafii 
Againft the diftant fhore. 


z Mating on man’s weak haplefs ftate, 


The lonely hermit lay ; 
When, lo! he heard a female voice 
Lament in fore difmay. 
* With hofpitable hafte he rofe, 
And wak’'d his fleeping fire ; 
And fnatching up a lighted brand, 
Forth hied the reverend fire. 
* All fad beneath a neighbouring treé 
A beauteous maid he found, 
Who beat her breaft, and with her tears 
Bedew'd the mofly ground. 
© O weep not, lady, weep not fo; 
Nor let vain fears alarm : 
My little cell thall thejter thee, 
And keep thee fafe from harm. 
* It is not for myfelf I weep, 
Nor for myfelf I fear ; 
But for my dear and only friend, 
Who lately left me here : 


€ And while fome theltering bower he fought 
Within this lonely wood, 
Ah! fore I fear his wandering feet 
Have flipt in yonder flood. 
* O! truft in heaven, the hermit faid, 
And to my cell repair ; 
Doubt not but I fhall find thy friend 
And eafe thee of thy care. 
* Then climbing up‘his rocky ftairs, 
He fcales the cliff fo high ; 
And calls aloud, and waves his light 
To guide the ftranger’s eye. 
* Among the thickets lohg he winds 
~ With careful fteps and flow : 
At length a voice return’d his Call, 
Quick anfwering from below : 
* Otell me, father, tell me true, 
If you have chanc’d to fee 
A gentle maid, I Jately left 
Beneath fome neighbouring tree $ 


* But either I have loft the place, 
Or fhe hath gone aftray : 

‘And much I fear this fatal ftream 
Hath fnatch’d her hence away. 


* Praife heaven, my fon, the hermit faid ; 
The lady’s fafe and well : 
And foon he join’d the wandering youth, 
And brought him to his cell. 


¢ Then well was feen, thefe gentle friends 
They lov'd each other dear: 
Dda 
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The youth he prefs’d her to his heart ; 
The maid let fall a tear. 
¢ Ah! feldom had their hoft, I ween, 
Beheld fo {weet a pair: 
The youth was tall with manly bloom, 
She flender, foft, and fair. 
¢ The youth was clad in foreft green, : 
With bugle-horn fo bright : . 
She in a filken robe and {carf 
Snatch’d up in hafty flight. 
¢ Sit down, my children, fays the fage ; 
Sweet reft your limbs require : 
Then heaps freth fewel on the hearth, 
And mends his little fire. 
¢ Partake, he faid, my fimple ftore, 
Dried fruits, and milk, and curds ; 
And fpreading all upon the board, 
Invites with kindly words, 
¢ Thanks, father, for thy bounteous fare : 
The youthful couple fay : : 
Then freely ate, and made good chear, 
And talk’d their cares away. 
* Now fay, my children, (for perchance 
My councel may avail) , 
What ftrange adventure brought you here 
Within this lonely dale? 
« Firft tell me, father, faid the youth, 
(Nor blame mine eager tongue) 
What town is near? What lands are thefe ? 
And to what lord belong? 
* Alas! my fon, the hermit faid, 
Why do TI live to fay, 
The righful lord of thefe domains 
Is banith’d far away ?° 


The fecond canto commences with a happy comparifon of 
the fmiles of the young lady to the morning fucceeding the 
ftorm: and the converfation which then pafles between the 
lovers is full of virtuous and tender fentiments. 


¢ Lovely fmil’d the blufhing morn, 
And every ftorm was fled : 
But lovelier far, with fweeter fimile, 
Fair Eleanor left her bed. 
¢ She found her Henry all alone, 
And cheer’d him with her fight ; 
The youth confulting with his friend 
Had watch’d the livelong night. 
¢ What-fweet furprize o’erpower'd her breait * y 
Her cheek what bluthes dyed, 
When fondly he befonght her there 
To yield to be his bride? 
‘ Within this lonely hermitage 
There is a chapel meet : 
Then grant, dear maid, my fond requeft, 
And make my blifs compleat. 
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‘ O Henry, when thou deign’ft to fue, 
Cah I thy fuit withftand ? 
When thou, lov’d youth, haft won my heart, 
Can I refufe my hand? 
¢ For thee I left a father’s fmiles, 
And mother’s tender care ; 
And whether weal or woe betide, 
Thy lot I mean to fhare. 
¢ And wilt thou then, O generous maid, 
Such matchlefs favour fhow, 
To fhare with me a banifh’d wight 
My peril, pain, or woe? 
* Now heaven, I truft, hath joys in ftore 
To crown thy conftant breatt ; 
For, know, fond hope affures my heart 
That we fhall foon be bleft.” 


The hermit’s tale, which is tragical, and well related, is 
introduced in this canto, and continued to the end of the 
poem, The thought and expreffion in the following ftanza 
are exquifitely beautiful. 


‘ Young Bertram lov'’d a beauteous maid, 
As fair as fair might be ; 
The dew-drop on the lily’s cheek 
Was not fo fair as fhe.’ 


There is an agreeable fimplicity in the fecond line of the 
ftanza next quoted, which, in-fpite of the verbal redundancy, 
extorts our approbation. 


« She Bertram courteoufly addrefs'd ; 
And kneeling on her knee; 
Sir knight, the lady of thy love 
Hath fent this gift to thee." 


The defcription of the battle between the Englith and Scots 
is highly animated ; and the ftrong refemblance it bears to 
the ballad of Chevy-Chace, fhews, that the author has warm- 
ed his imagination with the beauties of that poem. As this 
paflage affords fo ftriking a parallel, we beg leave to extract it. 


¢ Lord Percy, and his barons bold 
Then fix upon a day 
To fcour the marches, late oppreft, 
And Scottifh wrongs repay. 


¢ The knights affembled on the hills 
A thoufand horfe and more : 
Brave Widdrington, though funk in years, 
The Percy-ftandard bore. 


¢ Tweed's limpid current foon they pafs, 
And range the borders round : 
Down the green flopes of Tiviotdale 
Their bugle-horns refound, 
© As when a lion in his den 
Hath heard the hunters cries, 
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And rufhes forth to meet his foes ; 
So did the Douglas rife. 
¢ Attendant on their chief's command 
A thoufand warriors wait: 
And now the fatal hour drew on 
Of cruel keen debate. 


'¢ A chofen troop of Scottifh youths 


Advance before the reft ; 
Lord Percy mark’d their gallant mien, 
And thus his friend addrefs‘d. 


§ Now, Bertram, prove thy lady's helme, 
Attack yon forward band ; 
Dead or alive I'll refcue thee, : 
Or perifh by their hand. 


¢ Young Bertram bow'd, with glad affent, 
And fpur'd his eager fteed, 

And calling on his lady’s name, 
Rufh'd forth with whirlwind fpeed, 


¢ As when a grove of fapling oaks 
The livid lightning rends ; 
So fiercely “mid the oppofing ranks 
Sir Bertram's {word defcends. 
¢ This way and that he drives the fteel, 
And keenly pierces thro’ ; 
And many a tall and comely knight 
With furious force he flew. 


¢ Now clofing faft on every fide 
They hem fir Bertram round : 
But dauntlefs he repels their rage, 
And dea's forth many a wound, 
¢ The vigour of his fingle arm 
Had well-nigh won the field ; 
When ponderous fell a Scottith ax, 
And clove his lifted fhield. 
¢ Another blow his temples took, 
And reft his helm in twain ; 
That beauteous helm, his lady’s gift ! 
——— His blood bedewed the plain, 


€ Lord Percy faw his champion fall 
Amid the unequal fight ; 
And now, my noble friends, he faid, 
Let's fave this gallant knight, 


* Then rufhing in, with ftretch’d out thield 
He o'er the warrior hung ; 
Ais fome fierce eagle fpreads her wing 
To guard her callow young. 


¢ Three times they ftrove to feize their prey, 
Three times they quick retire: 
What force could ftand his furious ftrokes, 
Or meet his martial fire? | 
¢ Now gathering round on every part 
The battle rag’d amain ; 
find many a Jady wept her lord 
That hour untimely flain, 


¢ Percy 
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‘ Piercy and Douglas, great in arms, 
There all their courage fhow’d ; 
And all the field was ftrew'd with dead, 
And all with crimfon flow’d.’ 

This poem is written in that ftrain of beautiful fimplicity, 
and unaffected energy, which are univerfally the characteriftics 
of the beft compofition. While it poffeffes the fpirit, it is 
void of the imperfections of our ancient poetry. It pleafes by 
the genuine graces of nature, undebafed with the ornaments 
of art; and whether we confider it in regard to imagery, fen- 
timent, or diction, we may fairly admit it to rival the molt 
celebrated model of the Englith ballad. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
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12. The Purfuits of Happine/s. Inferibed to a Friend. 4to. 13. 6d. 
Cadell. 


[* this piece there are fome good lines, fome pleafing ftrokes 

of a lively imagination ; but, among the reft, feveral verfes 
which are inharmonious and unpoetical, The following 
couplets are of this latter fpecies. 


‘ The glare that blazes in a public ow, 

The courtier’s whifper and the great man’s dow." 
‘ Yet they, whom gaping crouds with envy fee, 
Have yeays to feem, but icarce an hour to be.’ 

‘ All this is own’d; but prudent men are glad 
To take the world as it may be had.” 


This laft line wants a fyllable of the requifite meafure, 
The chara@ers which the author attempts to draw are faint 
and imperfe& fketches, fome fcattered lineaments which hardly 
ftrike, difguft, or pleafe. One of the beft is the portrait of 
Canidia. 
‘ Her foul unbroken and unquench‘d its flame, 

See yonder veteran in the lifts of fame ; 

See at the clofing of fome public fhow 

Canidia joftiing in its hindmott row: 

(Tis but the decent rudenefs of her ftate, 

For fimple ladies come an hour too late) 

Canidia {till in beauty’s fecond prime, 

At fixty bends not to the hand of Time; 

Time can but draw his wrinkles o’er her brow, 

Time can but fpread her glofly locks with fnow, 

Thefe are no parts of her---that head drefs fee, 

Triumphs in youthful immortality ! 

Eternal bloom---is in the pow’r of paint, 

And yet Canidia’s more than half a faint ; 

Conftant at church, for fometimes beaux are there, 


And thus one falting morn, the clos’d a prayer ; 
Dd4 * And 
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«¢ And as for death, fince die the youngeft muft, 
And this fair frame be moulder’d in the duft, 


Be al] thefe errors of my youth forgiv’n, 
And let me wear this Denmark-fly * in heav’n !” 


Satirical pieces are feldom free from rudenefs and indelicacy, 
In this refpeét the poem before us is unexceptionable, 


13. Armine and Elvira, a LegendaryTale. In two Parts. 410, 
zs. Murray. 

This tale exhibits a pleafing reprefentation of parental ten- 
gernefs and virtue, with the infurmountable emotions of a 
mutual paffion in the breafts of young Armine and Elvira. It 
is related in a correét ftile of poetry, and is moral and af- 
feQing. 

14. An original Effay on Woman, ato. 28. 6d. Swan. 

This Effay is intended as a vindication of the fair fex from 
the afperfions that have been thrown upon them by many fa- 
tirifts, and is in feveral places a parody on the Efay on Man, 
which is imitated with. remarkable addrefs. The fair cham- 
pion has, we think, ingenioufly defended the caufe fhe has 
undertaken; and it would be illiberal not likewife to acknow- 
ledge the juftice with which fhe recriminates againft our own 
Yex. We have always been of opinion with this lady, that the 
female mind is equally fufceptible of attainments with that of 
man, and: that the fuperiority of the latter, in point of learn- 
ing, is owing entirely to the difference of education. At the 
fame time that we admit an equal docility in both fexes, we 
hope the ladies will never become ambitious of depriving us of 
fo natural a diftinion as that of the palm of literature. They 
may be aflured, however, that we are not induced to this de- 
tire from any motives of jealoufy refpefling the department of 
criticifm ; for nothing could afford us greater pleafure than 
to be joined with an equal number of fair affociates. But fhould 
that amiable part of the creation become votaries of Minerva, 
what advantages would mankind enjoy, that could in any de- 
gree compenfate for the want of the more agreeable endow- 
ments of beauty and vivacity, which nature has lavifhed on 
the fofter fex? ‘Though the bounds of our Review will fearcely 
admit of more quotations, we cannot refrain from gratifying 
@ur readers with a few lines of this poem, as a fpectmen. 


¢ Grieve not, ye fair, to want the ftrength of man; 
You're more iecure on delicacy’s plan: 
For when the brute prevails, and makes him ftorm, 
Then fweetly fmile him to a placid form ; 
Recal his reafon, damp the raging fire, 
And Jet your voice be great Timotheus’ lyre. 
Male ftorms fubiide before a female figh, 
And anger leffens on a foft reply : 


diets ” 
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Let man, through dangers, provinces fubdue, 
He conquers others to fubmit to you: 
Before the fhaft of love ambition flies, 
And glittering fwords give way to {parkling eyes.” 

This Effay is in general fentimental, and the’ verfification 
harmonious : and we do not pay an unmerited compliment to 
the fair author when we give it as our opinion, that it juftly 
jntitles her to an honourable place among the ladies whom fhe 
cejebrates as inftances of female genius. 

15. Three Comedies; the Uneafy Man, the Financier, and the 
Sylph. Freely Tranflated from Mefrs, de St. Foix and Fagan. 
8vo. 25. 6d. fewgd, Walter. 

Thefe comedies were chofen by the tranflator as examples 
of the three favourite fpecies of dramatic writing, the pathetic, 
the genteel, and the humorous. As compofitions, they are 
confiderably improved by the freedom he has ufed in the ver- 
fion ; though the fable of the Sylph, without a total alteration, 
muft ftill remain irreconcileable with the principles of dramatic 
probability. 

16. The Man of Family: a Sentimental Comedy, . By the Author 
of the Plactd Man, and Letters from Altamont in the Capital, 
to bis Friends in the Country. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 


The general idea of the fable of this comedy is taken from 
the Pere de Famille of M, Diderot; but,the plan is fo much al- 
tered, that the prefent performance may be confidered as an 
original work, containing only fome of the nobleft fentiments 
of the other. This comedy is calculated rather for affording 
entertainment in the clofet than the theatre.. It prefents but 
few incidents to rouze the attention, or fituations to excite 
expectation. We are not amufed with any flippancy of dia 
logue, nor interefted by the ardour of intrigue: but the cha- 
raders are well fupported, the converfation is animated, and 
the fentiments are moral, 

N OVE L 
17. The Fault was all bis own. A Novel, in a Series of Letters, 
by a Lady. 2 Vols. szmo. 5s. Riley. 

This writer feems to have taken little pains either in plan- 
ing or executing her work. The ftory is irregular, and pro- 
duétive of few interefting events. The characters are imper- 
feé&tly delineated, and the bufinefs affigned them feldom has 
importance enough to excite the reader’s curiofity or concern, 
Yet thefe letters are not deftitute of merit, They are inter- 
fperfed with many fprightly fentiments and fenfible refleftions, 
and bear the marks of a promifing genius. They are the pro- 
dudtion of a young lady, who is lately married, and now re- 
fides at Cronftadt in Ruffia, 
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18. 4 Diffrtation on the Gout, and all Chronie Difeafes, jointly 
confidered, as proceeding from the fame Caufer; &c. By William 
Cadogan, Fellow of the College of Phyficians, 8vo. * 1s, 6d, 
Dodfley. 

This treatife is a detached part of a more extenfive work, 
which the author propofes publifhing hereafter. In the mean 
time he confiders the gout as the reprefentative of all chronic 
difeafes. Dr. Cadogan ridicules the opinion of there being a 
great variety of conflitutions, and difeafes unavoidably peculiar 
to each; and he derives the origin of all chronic difeafes in 
general from indolence, intemperance, or vexation He 
treats of thefe feveral caufes at great length, and affirms from 
his own experience, that the gout may be effectually cured by 
a total alteration of thofe habits. The author’s rules of teme 
perance approach to Lacedemonian feverity, and are fuch as 
we defpair of ever feeing reduced to a general practice. This 
treatife, however, contains many fenfiole obfervations, and 
there is at the fame time an originality in the ftile and manner 
that peculiarly engages the attention. 

19. A Candid and Impartial State of the Farther Progrefi of the 
Gout- medicine, of Do&or Le Fevre, being the Evidencg of the 
Year 1770, and Part of the Year 1771. To which is added 
an Appendix. By Edmund Marithall, M. 4. Vicar of Charing, 
in Kent. 8vo. 2s. Dilly. 

The evidence which is here colle&ed in fupport of the effi- 
cacy of Le Fevre’s medicine, appears to be premature. No ine 
ftance is produced of the gout’s being radically cured by its 
and even the teftimony of its palliative effects, is too weak and 
indeterminate to authorize any pofitive conclufion in its fa 


vour. 


PO LL i-?-4 ©: 6. 
20. Freedim of the Prefi, and Privileges of the Commons, con- 
fdered, 8v0. 18. 6d. Bell, 

This writer, after reptefenting the common method of fa+ 
bricating news papers as inconfiftent with the communication 
ef authentic intelligence, enters upon the fubje& of the pri- 
vileges of the houfe of commons in punifhing for a contempt 
of their authority. But in this be has been fully anticipated 
in a pamphlet of which we gave an account in our laft Number. 


21. An Anglo-Lifitanic Difcourfe, concerning the Complaints of the 
Britith Faders, refident in the City of Lifbon. 8vo. Is, 6d. 
Wilkie. 

The defign of this difcourfe is to refute the pretended caufes 


ef the complaints of the Englifh fa€ors at Lifoon, which have 
beea 
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been fo often repeated in our news papers; and to fhew that 
they have been originally invented and promoted by the do- 
meftic enemies of his moft Faithful Majefty’s perfon and’ go- 
vernment, and thofe who envy the alliance between the Britith 
and Portuguele nations. 


22. Confiderations and Remarks on the Prefent State of the Trade te 
Africa, &e. 8vo. 15. 6¢. Robinfon azd Roberts. 


The African trade is undoubtedly of great utility and ad- 
vantage to the commercial and manufaéturing people of this 
nation: it does not, as this author obferves, deprive us of any 
thing but what we can very well fpare, and returns through the 
channel of the colonies an inexhauftible fource of wealth to 
Great Britain, makes up a very confiderable part of the re- 
venue, and furnifhes the European markets with many ufeful 
articles; as, ivory, bees-wax, gum, dye-woods, &c. Our 
author next proceeds to fhew that the method ufed in pur- 
chafing flaves is difadvantageous to the Britifh merchants, as it 
now ftands, upon the following plan. * A contraé&s with B, 
for (we will fuppofe) 1500 negroes, deliverable in twelve 
months, at four different periods, and at the ftipulated price 
of 22). fterling for every merchantable negroe ; two-thirds of 
thefe to be males, the other third females, On the delivery 
of 350 negroes, the affortment wiil'run 1zo prime men, not 
to exceed twenty-feven years of age, as near as can be judged, 
eighty boys, four feet four ioches and upwards; thirty four 
boys, from three feet ten inches to four feet three inches; fe- 
venty women, ‘not to exceed twenty-four years of age, accord 
ing to the judgment of the parties ; twenty-five women-girls, 
that is, between women and girls ; twenty-one girls, from four 
feet to four feet three inches high. In cafe A cannot imple- 
ment this agreement, he obliges himfelf to pay and account 
to B, gl. fterling for every flave he falls fhort in the ftipu- 
lated number. The fhip which B fends to receive thefe 350 
negroes, is, by agreement, to remain two calendar months on 
that part of the coaft, where the parties agree to fend her, 
during which time, fhould not B be able to furrifh the ftipu- 
lated quantity of negroes, before the expiration of the two 
months after the fhip’s arrival, the fhip muft lie at the rate of 
gol. fterling per diem demurrage: and for the ratification of 
the general terms and conditions of the agreement, the par- 
ties become bound in the penalty of soool. fterling. 

From this jt is obvious, that the Englifh contra&tor muft 
furnifh the flaves at any advanced price, rather than incur the 
penalties ftipulated. To defcend to a particular circumftance, 
which may ferve to illuftrate the master; in the year 1763, ne- 
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groes could be purchafed from 60 to 70 bars, on an average, 
. one cargo in particular was laid in at 54 bars, confifting 
of 280 to 340 flaves: whereas, from the before fpecified caufes, 
they have fince that period, rofe to the amazing price of tzo0 
bars, which is almoft 100 per cent. in the fpace of feven years, 

The remaining parts of this pamphlet contain an enumeration 
of feveral other defects in regard to the prefent method of con- 
du@ing the African trade, and points out likewife the moft ob- 
vious methods of removing them. As the author (who by this 
work appears to be a fenfible perfon) has drawn his obfervations 
from a feries of upwards of fifieen years experience in that 
quarter of the globe, we are of opinion that what he has here 
advanced cannot be unworthy the attention of thofe merchants 
and traders who are engaged in any commercial branch of the 
trade to Africa. 
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23. The New Teflament or New Covenant of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jefus Chrift. Tranflated from the Greek according to the 
Prefent Idiom of the Englith Tongue. With Notes and References, 
&c. By the late Mr. John Worfley, of Hertford. 80, 
10s, 64, Cadell. 


Mr. Worfley informs us, ‘ that the principal astempt of this 
tranflation is 40:4 to bring ## nearer to the original, ether in 
the text or notes, and to make the form of expreffion more 
fuitable to our prefent language.’ His qualifications for a 
work of this kind do not appear to have been extraordinary. 
He feems indeed to have had a competent fhare of learning, 
to have been induftrious, and moderate in his principles; but 
to have wanted tafte and judgment, and a greater command 
of language. He has indeed rendered many paflages very 
properly; he has rejected the obfolete phrafes which appear 
in former verfions; and avoided that pomp and affectation, 
which is unfuitable to the chara€ter of the facred writers ; but 
at the fame time he has ufed a great number of mean and 
indelicate expreffions. This, we apprehend, is a capital de- 
fe& in a tranflation of the fcriptures, which, above all other 
writings, require a venerable fimplicity, and a dignity of ex- 
preffion. In this view the following paflages feem to be ex- 
eeptionable,—‘ Whofoever looketh on a woman, fo as to luft 
after her, hath already debauched her in his heart.—The ten 
virgins were all drowsy and fell afleep.—Then will the king 
fay to them on his right hand, I was famifbing, and ye-gave 
me food.—This ointment might have been fold for a great deal 
of money.—Peter ftriking at the high prieft’s fervant rook off 
his ear.—As they were going alcng they met with a man of 
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Cyrene.—The impure fpirit, rearing with a loud voice, came 
out of him. The new parch teareth from the old.—A man 
with an impure fpirit, who dept among the tombs—was al- 
ways night and day upon the hills 4aw/ing, and gafhing him- 
felf with ftones. — When Jefus was come into the ruler’s houfe, 

he faith, why do ye take on thus, and weep ?—She faid to the 

king, I defire that thou wouldeft give me dire@ly the head of 
John the Baptift in a dio.—Jefus faw the people flock together. 
—Look to yourfelves ; for they will deliver you up to councils, 
—Mary his efpoufed wife who was dig with child. —Difmifs the 
people, that they may go into the villages and country-places 
round about, and dait and get food.—This difcourfe'is hard to 
be underftood, who can take it in ?—Silly creature! / that which 
thou foweft is not quickened except it die firf. —Whoremongers, 
fodomites, kidnappers,’ &&e. : 

This kind of language debafes the majefty of the holy fcrip= 
tures; and, inftead of recommending them to the world, ex- 
poles them to ridicule. 

The editors obferve, that a ftri€&t attention to the particles 
willbe found to diftinguith this from the old tranflation, more 
than almoft any other circumitance, 


24. 4 Letter written by a Country Clergyman, to Arehbifbop 
Herring, inthe year MDCCLIV. 8ve. 15. Payne, 


The produ&ion of a plain confcientious clergyman ;: who 
endeavours to prevail upon the archbifhop to ufe his influence 
in promoting a reformation of the doétrine and difcipline of the 


church of England. 


25. The Courch of England vindicated from the Charge of Abfo~ 
lute Predeflination, as it is flated and afferted by the Tranflator 
of Jerome Zanchius, in bis Letter to the Rev. Dr. Nowell. 
Together with fome Animadverfions on his Tranflation of Zan- 
chius, is Letter to the Rev. Mr. John Welley, and bis Sermon © 
on t Tim. i. 10. 8vo. 1s. Cabe. 

This Letter in ftile and manner: very much refembles the 
productions of Mr. John Wefley. It is a fthrewd and fenfible 
performance ; but we apprehend rather too prolix for the ge- 
nerality of readers, who are not perfonally concerned in the 
difpute. The gentleman to whom it is addrefled is Mr. Top- 
lady, the author of a treatife, intitled, The Church of Eng- 
land Vindicated from the Charge of Arminianifin, of a Tran- 
flation of Zanchius’s Tract on Predeftination *, and other 
pieces. 





* See Vol. xxvii. p. 2 37- . Vol. xxviii. p. 392- 
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26. 4 PraGical Treatife on Singing and Playing with juft Exe 
preffion and real Elegance, By Anfelm Bayly, LL.D. Sevoe 
2s. Ridley. 

The firft part of this tract is a thort view or fketch of gram- 
mar, the fecond contains obfervations on diftin@nefs in pro- 
nunciation, audiblenefs of voice, and propriety with refpe& to 
quantity, ftops, emphafis,. gefture, &c. The third confifts 
of remarks on the ornaments and graces of finging, on the 
ufe and application of graces, on cathedral compofitions, 
chants, fervices, and anthems. 

This treatife, though very fhort, and confequently fuperfi- 
cial, difcovers:the author to be a man of tafte, a refpeétable 
philologift, and a good-judge of mufical compofitions. 

The art of finging has been treated of in a very diftin& and 
copious manner by Francefeo Tofi, in a book intitled, ** Ob- 
fervations on the Florid fong.” Dr. Bayly has extraéted from 
that work fome ufeful remarks relative to facred mufic. 

Speaking of people, who place an emphafis on every word, 
or fyllable, nay even on the very letters, he fays, ‘ I have ob-« 
ferved fome to be guilty of this fault on the letter /, chiefly 
when final; which is a kind of hiding, or ferpentine found; 
particularly difagreable to the ear, and too common in thé 
Englifh language.’ 

Whether this obfervation be juft, or only a vulgar error, we 
Jeave the judicious reader to determine, after he has duly coni- 
fidered what we have faid on this point, in the feventh articlé 
of the prefent Review. 


27. Summary and Free RefleBions on Various SubjeGs, 80. 15 
Bladon. 

The Contents of this pamphlet are, Conjeétures founded on 
Mr. Locke’s opinion of fpirit, and its properties; Thoughts 
on National Independency, and General Eleftions ; Confide- 
rations on the Deftructive Application of Gold, particularly in 
gilding Wood, Paper, Stucco, &c. An endeavour to prove, 
that Reafon is alone fufficient for the firm E/ftablifhment of 


Religion, which on Principles of Faith muft be ever precarious j . 


Thoughts on the Rife and Decline of the polite Arts; and Ob- 
fervations on the Advantages attending a high Situation.— 
Thefe topics aretreated in a flight, curfory manner; and no 
great information can be colle&ted from a perufz! of the whole. 


28. A Lefiure on the Perpetual Motion. Part I], gto. 25. 6d. 
Evans. 

We apprehend a very few extracts from this extraordinary 

performance will fufficiently enable our readers to form a pro- 


per judgment, not only of the work itfelf, but likewile of the 
philo- 
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philofophical abilities of its author, who, at: page 9 of the In- 
troduétory Difcourfe, affures us that ‘ the defiruction of any 
fenfe or faculty, is not perceived or difcerned by that fenfe or 
faculty itfelf. Thus a man cannot fee himfelf blind, hear that 
he is deaf, fcent his lofs of finell, or tafte his want of palate ;. 
and in order to fee any obje&t, it is neceffary that the external 
rays of light fhould vibrate or continue to a& from the diftant 
vifible obje& on the retina, and that the internal organs of 
perception fhould rea& or vibrate back againft the retina from 
the fenforium; otherwife the retina proves an opake and ime 
pervious fubftance and nothing is really feen. People don’t 
fee merely becaufe their eyes are open, nor do they fee when 
their eyes are fhut. The cafe is extremely fimilar with all the 
other fenfes.’ 

‘ On thefe and many other confiderations, it is abfurd to 
fuppofe that things exilt in natare as they do in our concep- 
tion: though, at the fame time, it would be equally abfurd 
to think they could exift in our conception at all, unlefs their 
external and immediately-efficient caufes had an exiftence in 
nature.’ 

The body of the lefture is divided into two feétions, the 
firft treats of the compofition and combination of motion, 
wherein our author having occafion to introduce the vis inertia 
of bodies, in order to fupport a paradoxical experiment he had 
exhibited in a former leéture, relating to the dire& preffure of 
a fmall weight, fo as to comprefs an elaftic fpring as much 
as a greater (which by the bye we could almoft venture to 
think impoffible) defines that force * asa general quality- of 
body (not depending on its motion, or tendency to motion in 
any particular line of direction) its quantity being in all po- 
fitions and circumftances of the body the fame, And whatever 
velocity the body may have received in any dire€tion, the fame 
force that wou'd ftop it at firft fetting out, will ftop it at any 
time after. But it is (continues our philofopher) otherwife 
with the weight of a body, for this (depending on its motion, 
or tendency to motion, in a fingle line of direGtion) increafes 
every moment as it proceeds in that line. The bodyI might 
eafily fupport, if laid» gently on my fhoulders, might crufh 
me to death, if falling from the top of the houfe. Its wis 
inertia is, however, the fame at the top of the houfe as at 
bottom. It has acquired a velocity indeed by its defcent, from 
the force of gravity; but what is the force of gravity except 
weight ? The weight of bodies is therefore a relative and mute 
able quality, whofe quantity may be increafed or diminifhed, 
whereas tleir wis inertia remains always the fame, whether they 
are in motion og at reit. 
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With due deference to the philofophical merit of our atte 


thor, we cannot yet help being of opinion that all he has here . 


advanced relating to the wis inertia and weight of a body is 
fearce any thing more than mere gratis difum; for common 
reafon certainly fhews us that the weight of a body, which is 
always proportional to the quantity of matter, cannot be in- 
creafed by means of velocity. And as to the wis inertia or 
vis infita of matter, it is, according to Sir Ifaac Newton, that 
innate force or power of refifting, by which every body, as 
much as in it lies, endeavours to perfevere in its prefent ftate, 
whether it be of reft, or moving uniformly forward in a right 
line, and is ever proportional to the body whofe force it is. — 

The fecond fection treats of the communication and diflipa- 
tion of motion, in which our author has not rendered himfelf 
very famous for any new difcoveries, but truly infamous for 
his abufe of Sir lfaac Newton by ani unjuft reprefentation of 
that great philofopher’s principles, and method of reafoning, 
concerning the various compofitions and quantity of motion. 
We fhall conclude this article with obferving to our readers, 
that this author does not, at leaft in our opinion, know either 
what he would eftablifh, or what he would confute. 


29. The Condu& of the Royal Academiicians, while Members of the 
Incorporated Society of Artifis of Great Britain. 8ve. 15, 
Dixwell. 

As it would be unjuft to determine of the condu& of the 
Royal Academicians without firft hearing their own vindica- 
tion ; and as a detail of the tranfaétions here related would 
probably be uninterefting to the bulk of our readers, we 
think it unneceflary to give any account of them. In the 
mean time we cannot help regretting, that envy or animofity 


| fhould ever excite diffention among thofe who cultivate the 


fine arts; in whom a fimilitude of tafte ought to produce a 
mutual fympathy, and whofe only ftrife fhould be a generous 
emulation to excel. 


30. The Coterie recommended ; or, the Pleafures of the Beau Monde 
windicated. By the Hon. Mr. Shame’em. 8vo. 1s. Gardner. 


This author, who has done us the honour to anticipate our 
cenfure, very politely informs us, that if we attack him, he 
will give us fuch a falutation from his saz/, as will make us 
keep our diftance for the future. Had he been pleafed to fay 
from his mouth, we might have been equally intimidated ; for 
indeed we know not from which of thofe quarters the effufions 


of fuch an orator are moft naufeous. 
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